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fRotes. 
EDMUND GAYTON. 

In “N. 2 Q.” for February 27, 1875 ( 
161), Mr. C. Ettiort Browye contributed an in- 
teresting rand suggestive note on Edmund Gayton’s 
allusions to Shakespe are and the Early Stage in 
his Pleasant Notes upon Don Gur cot, 1654. A few 
additional extracts from this curious and enter- 
taining volume may not be out of place. The 
exact wording of the title-page is as follows :— 
Notes Don Quixot. By Edmund 


5th 5. ili. 


* Pleasant 
Gayton, Esq H 


upon 


Juvenal. 

—— letam fecit cum Statius Vrbem, 

Esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendat Agauen. 
London, Printed by William Hunt. mopctiv.” 
It will be observed that ho 
mentioned, as was usual in books of that period, 
and the probability is that the work was printed 
for the author Mr. Collier's Bibliographical 
Account, vol. i. p. 
Gayton : and his productions). Immediately follow- 
ing the title- page comes an address “To the Candid 
Reade r,” followed by ten pages of complimentary 
verse on the author and his work. 
complimentary pieces are anonymous ; 
subscribed “ ( a ” and “ Philo-geiton ” 
respect ive sly (the | 
before G 1yton’ s 


place of 


see 


Art of Longe ve ty, 1659 


? 





sale is | 


309, for some partic ulurs of |" 


Three of these 
| 


two are| 


ast named has a like production | 
while the 


others are signed E. D., John Speed (son of the 
historian of that name, sO & mant script note says 
in the copy before me), Anthony Hodges, and 
William Taylor. And here I may mention that 
in the lines contributed by Speed he begins them 
thus :— 
“Have you not seen a Hench boy lac’d all o're 

So thick, you could not tell what cloth he wore ? 

Have you not heard the oaths of Country people, 

They could not for the Scaffolds see Pauls Steeple 


Gayton, on p. 2 of his Notes, says :— 

“This description of his [Don Quixote’s] house is in 
short the very same with an ancient Justice of Peace his 
Hall, a very dangerous Armory to be toucht, like Pauls 
Scaffolds, Monumentally standing, because none dare 
take them down.” 

Then follows the text (pp. 1-287); the work 
concluding with three pages of verse (evidently by 
Gayton himself), one of the pieces being entitled 
“Long Meg of Westminster, to Dulcinea of 
Toboso, ” the opening lines of which run thus :— 

‘I Long Meg once, the wonder of the Spinsters, 
Was laid, as was my right, i’ th’ best of Minsters ; 
Nor have the Wardens ventur’d all this whiles, 
To lay, except my selfe, one in those Iles.’ 

As to the work itself there can be 
to its intrinsic worth ; and the student will find it 
as much a contribution to our early literature as a 
al comment on the history of the unmatchable 
Don. The style icient ly gossiping not to be 
tedious, and there is not a page but will afford 
some point of interest. Gayton not unfrequently 
repeats some of his allusions. He twice, for 
example, introduces that whimsical genius Tom 
Coriat of Odcombian memory in the con- 
(pp. 141 and 257 but notwithstanding 
all that may be said this way the book isa genuine 
and entertaining one. 

On p. 3 we have this Gothamite 

** As great an occasion of quarrell was this of a brace 

f Students, who kept short of the Dividents of their 
Colledge Fines (for that was meat for their betters) while 
their Seniors were sharing that money, walkt in their 
Grove, (taking the fresh aire without any contradiction 
of Superiours ;) At last one makes a supposition, If thou 
or 1 now should happily find a purse of Gold, how 

They were, you must conceive, of 

one Master, the other DBatchelour of 

"The Master of Arts, like the Lion, asked the 

st part. The other said no, Simul occupant 

b lentes : Equall rchase ull share. The 

would not f i g iiority, the Junior 

insisted upon his Title of halfe; at last it grew so hot 

y fell to Cuffs, and bang’d one another devoutly, 

wear y of their blowes, they began to examine each 

the ground of their falling out, wh was no 

ther than about the divident of a purse of gold, which 
vas never yet found.” 


no doubt as 


criti 


is suff 


same 
nexion 


anecdote :— 


uld we divide 
degrees, 


es equ 
Master 


ser! 


ich 


As an example of G: a: gene frequent method of 
g paragraph, with the text, 


ustration the followi 
show :— 

* Replied the Loies Master, I have no 0) y.] This 

reply overthrows all Justice, Businesse, and Contrivance ; 


no money, it non plusses all Sutes, Actions, and Passions, 
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A Lady, once requesting a Gentleman 
to play at Gleeke, was refused, but civilly, and upon 
three reasons; The first whe reof, Madam, said the 
Gentleman, is, | have no money. Her Ladyship knew 
that was so materiall and sufficient, that she desired him 
to keep the other two reasons to himselfe.”—P. 14 

Several well-known productions are mentioned 
in the following extract :— 

“ He that hath read Seneca or agg is very well 
provided against an ordinary mishap, but to have by 
heart Arvalus or Parthenia, or the dolorous Madrigals of 
old Plangus in the Arcadia, or the unfortunate Lover, or 
Pyramus and Thisbe, shall be sure never to die of the 
Mubblefubies. For to be acquainted with sadnesse, besets 
familiarity. and familiars never kill one another, unlesse 
the Divell be in them.”—P. 16. 

A proverbial saying receives apt illustration in 
the following lines : 

“ (Friends) of the Cobler you have made an end, 

Dreaming, a Lord; I waking am a Fiend 
Oh make me drunke againe, and on my word, 
I will continue drunke—as any Lord.” P. 17. 

When the curate, in his search among Don 
Quixote’s books, finds Palmerin of England, he is 
generous enough to say, “ Let ’ Eng- 
land be preserved as a singular relic of antiquity” ; 
upon which our author remarks :— 

“ Gratius Hispane! I could kisse thy large M/oor-lip, 


or what you will. 


Palmerin of 


for this favour: But had you heard of Bevis of South- 
ampto , the Counter Scuffle, Sir Eula ore, J: hn Dory, 
the Pindar of Wakefield, Robin Hood, or Clem of the 
Cluff, these no doubt had been recommended to the 
Vatican, without any Jndex expurgatorius, or censure at 
all,”—P. 21. 

Here is a morsel of stage history well worth 
noting :— 

“T have heard, that the Poets of the Fortune and red 


3ull, had alwayes a mouth-meaeure for their Actors (who 
were terrible teare-throats) and made their lines pro- 
portionable to their compasse, which were sesquipedales, 


a foot and a halfe.”—P. 24. 

On p. 25 we have mentioned two well-known 
actors of that period, viz. Joseph Taylor and 
Elliard Swanston ; but as this passage has been 


referred to and quoted in Mr. Collier’s Hist. of 


English Dramatic Poetry (vol. ii. p. 62) it need 
not be repeated here. 

On p. 26 Gayton retails a humorous story, and 
all that need be said of it is that its counterpart is 
to be found in Prior’s poem of The Ladle. 

A compliment to George Sandys is conveyed in 
the following passage :— 

“This Oration of the Dons, 
scription of Ovids golden age, which being excellent well 
rendred by the golden Sands, I shall not render it in 
such meeter, but in a suit agreable to this subject.” 


— 3. 


is much alike to that de- 


The following quotation has quite a Dogberrian 
touch about it : 
**The Constable and all his Watch, who, good con- 
servers of the Peace, one night took a fellow late out, 
but not out of his wits, for he had been tr. asgressing in 


the sober sinne, with those that rob the braines, but 
another way then by drinking: 


The Watch apprehend 





him, and bring him before the Magistrate of the Night, 
who with gilded staffe, welted and guarded Gowne, with 
wrought Night-cap, look’d very dreadfull, and ask’d this 
noctivigator, where he had been so late, and with whom, 
and whither he was going, and to whom, whether he 
was a servant or Master, and many such questions; to 
which the fellow (for he was a Scotch Man) answered 
but little ; at last, the Constable ask’d whither he had 
not got a cup too much, the sinner said, my in gewd 


faith Sr, Ihe not had one swoop, nor sloop drinke this 


night, deleo’ my sall if I have ; who dost thou belong to 
man, say! marry (Sirs) and Ice tell you friends, well ha 
askt, For a good Laird, A Lord said the 
Constable, what Lord? the ocwd Lord of Hosts 
said the Scotch Man; the Constable and Watchmen 
stared upon one another, totally ignorant of the Noble 
Man, and let him goe, saying, it is some Scotch Lord or 
other, I’le warrant you.”’—P. 99. 


you SeETVE 


en 


Mimicke in our 
in the following passage an allusion to 


Is “that one most admirable 
late Stage” 
Tarlton /— 

“T have knowne my selfe, a Tyrant comming from the 
Scene, not able to reduce himselfe, into the knowledge 
of himselfe, till Sack made him (which was his present 
Physick) forget he was an Eroperour, and renew’d all his 
old acquaintance to him ; and it is not out of most mens 
observation, that one most admirable Mimicke in our late 
Stage, so lively and corporally personated a Changeling, 
that he could never compose his Face to the figure it 
had, before he undertook that part.”—P. 144. 

A most interesting passage on p. 271 is quoted 
in Mr. Collier’s Hist. of English Dram, Poetry 

vol. iii. p. 417), and need not now be given. In 
regard to the play (now only known by name) of 
the Greeks Trojans mentioned therein, the 
following anecdote is noteworthy :— 


and 


“ Our Don is not so much transported with Delianis 
his Blowes as a passionate Butcher of our Nation was, 
who being at the Play, called the Greeks and Trojans, 
and seeing Hector over-powred by Mirmydons, got upon 
the Stage, and with his good Battoone tooke the true 
Trojans part so stoutly, that he routed the Greeks, and 
rayled upon them loudly for a company of cowardly 
slaves to assault one man with so much odds. Hestrooke 
moreover such an especiall acquaintance with Hector, 
that for a long time Zector could not obtaine leave of 
him to be kill'd, that the Play might go on; and the 
cudgelled Mirmydons durst not enter againe, till J7ector, 
having prevailed upon his unexpected second, return’d 
him over the Stage againe into the yard from whence he 
came.” —P. 3. 

Who is the John of 
mentioned in this passage ?— 

** Sir John of famous memory; not he of the Boares- 
Head in Eastcheap, desir'd but a broad Seale, or Letters 
Patent, for to raise a shilling of every one, that could 
give no reason why he should refuse ; but in case there 
were any that should deny him, (as there are some 
costive, and obstinate natures, that will not part with 
their mony without very good cause why) he desir’d 
leave to summon those up to London, to dispute the = ae 
which rather then they would be at trouble of, *twas 
twenty to one, but the mony would be paid.” —P. 27 


. 277. 

I have seen somewhere a Bowdlerized edition in 
12mo. of this highly curious work, published during 
the last century ; but, of course, as a genuine text it 
is of no value. The edition described above is in 





“ Sir famous memory” 
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small folio, and while it is not what may be called 
arare volume, it is not quite so common as to be 


purchased just when wanted. Ss. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Measure FoR Measure,” Act mr sc. 1, 
Lt. 118 (5 S. x. 83, 182.)—It will be admitted 
that de-lighted, deprived of light, gives an explana- 
tion of the passage, and one in accord with the 
opinions of Shakespere’s day. F. J. F.’ 
however, rises at it, and he gives another explana- 
tion. On it I would say: 1. That though such an 
obvious idea must be the first thought of any 
one reading the passage, yet every commentator 
and editor that I am acquainted with (Knight 
excepted) has rejected this first thought, and 
either given an obviously untenable explanation or 
emendation, or left it insoluble. And this I 
conceive for the following reasons. 2. Claudio 
has been arrested, imprisoned, tried, and con- 
demned to death, and he knows his moral guilt. 
Could he whose very first words show his fears 
of death and divine justice, “to die, and 
go we know not where,”’—could he, at such a 
moment, think of his spirit as one full of delight ? 
Impossible. 3. Twice, and a third time by 
means of italics, F. J. F. would parallel the two 
phrases, “ This sensible warm motion” and “the 
delighted spirit.” His parallel and his argument 
and interpretation derived from it are clearly 
wrong. “This sensible warm motion” is not 
“the body,” as he says, but the body + the vivify- 
ing spirit, and this is divided by death into (a) the 
body, “the kneaded clod,” and (b) “the delighted 
spirit,” now separated from the clod, and deprived 
both of the physical light of the sun and of the 
light of God. The true parallel or contrast is 
between “the kneaded clod” and “the delighted 
spirit,” which in their former conjoined state had 
made up “this sensible warm motion.” I would 
not wish for a better proof of my view. In fact, 
the key of the passage lies in IL 115-6, | This 
living being] to die! to suffer a separation of the 
spirit, which goes ““we know not where,” from the 
body, which lies in the cold grave “and rots.” 
LI. 117, &c., are but a repetition and amplification 
of the same thought, but the body, being the less 
important, is this time alluded to first as becoming 
a kneaded clod, and the punishment of the spirit 
is then dwelt upon. 

Taking up a day or two ago the theological 
works of William Perkins, posthumously pub- 
lished in 1612-3, I came across the following 
parallel passage, which is worth quoting because it 
explains Shakespere’s and Claudio’s views on this 
subject, and may prevent any erroneous con- 
clusions as to Shakespere’s religious belief :— 

“The death of the Reprobate is a separation of the 
bodie and the soule: of the body, that for a time it may 


.8 gorge, 





be dead in the earth: of the soule, that it may feel the 
torments of hell, even until the time of the last judge- 
ment, at which time the whole man shall be cast into 
the most terrible and fearefull fire of hell.”—Vol. i. 

Besides the examples already quoted or referred 
to ante, p. 83, I have since come across two in 
Pierce Pennilesse and one in H. Constable a R. 
Catholic, son. xxvi. : 

“ Wherefore my love burnes like the flame of hell 

Wherein is fire, and yet there is no light.” 
B. Nicwotson. 
Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Dr. Nicnotson is certainly mistaken in his 
conjectures on the word delighted, which merely 
defines spirit, to which the whole passage refers. 
I cannot understand why the word delighted 
should have proved a puzzle to any one. Claudio 
says to Isabel, “ Death’s a fearful thing.” When 
she answers, “And shamed life a hateful,” he 
shows in all its vivid terrors what he feels about 
death : how horrible it would be—too horrible— 

“To die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 
; * . ; * 


The weariest and most loathed worldly life 

That age, ache, penury, imprisonment 

Can lay on nature is a paradise 

To what we fear of death.” 
Claudio has revelled in the 

** Fresh buoyant sense of being 

That bounds in youth's yet careless breast,” 
and dreads that the once delighted spirit may 
become a horror-stricken spirit. 

Dr. Nicnotson’s suggestion that delighted 

should hereafter be printed de-lighted would make 
nonsense of the text. A. Tomas, 


A writer in “N. & Q.” some time since made 
the just remark that critics often find difficulties 
where the ordinary reader sees none. The sensual 
Claudio could not imagine any blessedness to the 
spirit when severed from the “sensible warm 
motion” of the flesh. All its delight, in his gross 
view, springing from sense, it had only a choice of 
miseries before it in its disembodied state. Had 
Shakspeare written, 

** This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and this delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods,” Xc., 
even critics must have seen what ordinary mortals 
see without the helpof the repeated “this,”—that the 
“ delighted ” spirit is the spirit at present pleasantly 
housed in the body, and loath to quit its home for 
a “new and untried state of being.” 

R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


THe Ose or THE GLoBE Epition rn “ ALL’s 
Wet tHat Enps Weti” (5" 8. x. 285.)—4. 
Surely Mr. Spence misinterprets this line. The 
full passage is : 
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“Who were below him, 

He usd as creatures of another place, 

And bow’'d his eminent top to their low ranks; 

Making thém proud of his humility, 

In their poor praize he humbled ;” 
that is, in whose (or their) poor praise—in the 
praise of whom (or them) poor—he humbled him- 
self, and not, as Mr. Spence that in con- 
descending to accept the ‘poor praise’ of those 
who were too far beneath him to appreciate him 
fully, ‘he humbled’ himself.” 

“+ Such were our faults, or then we thought them 

none 


mm 6 
Says, 


If emendation is admissible, for or would giv 


the sense wante 4. 





| 


| 


6. Has Mr. Spence seen Johnson’s and Singer’s 
comments on these lines? Singe 2 gives the vee ison 
—and a good one—why “any Italians should have 
been ‘excepted’ from beholding - the prowess of 
the young Frenchmen,” namely, “ The king excepts 
to the unworthy Italians, who inherit not the true 
* ancient Roman honour,’ but the degenerate spirit | 
of the decline and fall, and are unfit wmpires of 
worth and val ig Who wants cowards’ witness 
of wooing and wedding honour? As to Mr. 


SPENCE’S objection that Florence and Siena were 
not in Higher Italy, but Lower, south of the 
Apenniné , was Shakspere a man to bother about 
niceties hy? <As Florence and Siena 
were both nor ome, Shakspe re was justified 
in treating them as in “ Higher Italy.” 


F. J. For 


in ge 


VALL. 


“ Hamet,” Oneuvs 4 (5" §. ix. 103; x. 83.)— 
I ask Mr. Marsn, if Shaksp. ire did not use the 
word habit in in its 
sense of t, from what possible of 
ideas did he go on to speak of the “ frock. ery 
that aptly is put on” “tothe use of actions fair 
and good”? R. M. Spence, 


M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


its sense of dress as well as 
‘ation 
or/ 


won ASSOC 


“Dich” (5 §. x. 103.)—Why retain a word 
unknown to the whole range of English literature 
when the substitution of a single letter gives us 
a good old English word which suits the passage ? 

** Rich men sin, and I eat root. 
Much good rich |i.¢. enrich] thy good heart, 
R. M. Spence, 
N.B. 


Apemantus.” 
M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, 


Earty Autivusions To SHAKSPEARE.—In my 
former note on this subject (5 S. ix. 162) I omit- 
ted to mention that the Gentleman’s Journal for 
October, 1694, has some lines “On Shakespeare ” 
by “ Mr. G.” (I Gildon), commencing 
“Shakespeare, the prop and Glory of the Stage, 
Adorn’d a rough and charms a polish’d age.” 


suppose 


toman plays, and 


They deal principally with the 


were afterwards, I believe, 


reprinted in one of 





Gildon’s Miscellanies. The poem is thus intro- 
duced: “Here are some verses on a Poet whose old 
ones are still most acceptab le to the Town, tho they 
want the Charm of novelty.’ 

In April, 1694, “a gentleman travelling through 
Stratford-upon-Avon” (an early pilgrim perhaps) 
sends “a transcript of an elegy upon Mr. Sergeant 
Rawling’s lady,” which is worth a corner among 
your epitaph lore :— 

“Stay youth; whose lighter thoughts contentments 

seeke, 

With fading trifles of a well mixt cheeke ; 

And let those looks, who, whilst alive, would try 
To inflame pe bosome, now dissolve thi: 1e ey 

Stay, graver age, whose serious brests doe prize 
The faire and younge, beneatia the good and wise ; 
Lament her early fate, whose actions shew'd 

All vertues earth e’er had, or heaven bestow'd ;— 

Stay lovely maids, and let youer eys dispence 

One teare for beawty, youth and innocence ; 

Stay sober matrons, and let pitty finde, 

A sigh for th’ chaste, the constant, and the kinde; 
But we'll no more loade her lamented herse, 
Which now expects a trumpet not a verse ; 

Whose sound will find her shape so exact before 
*Twil others change, but only her's restore 


The lines were afterwards printed by W heler in 
his History of Stratford-upon-A von. 


C. Extuiot Browne. 


HAM.—In his 

G. Lockhart 
» himself known to . 
message he had received 
through a common friend.” Lockhart, when he 
might not denoun content to ignore those 
against whom he entertained prejudice, and among 


Mi moirs or Sir 


. remarks that 


ALLAN Connint 
Walter Ncott, Mr. 
Allan Cunningham made 
owi kind 


Scot 


ng to "a 


was 





such was the friend his youth, James Hog 

Hogg was the “common friend” alluded to in the 
passage above quoted, and Lockhart doubtless 
knew the fact well enough. Scott at the rising 
of the Court of Session in March, 1820, visited 


London, and was there waited upon by “honest 
Allan.” Hoge’s letter to Cunningham, suggesting 
that he should make known to Scott 
now in the possession of my noble friend, 
Baron de Bogoushevsky, of Russia, who has placed 
in my hands the following extract from it : 
4th March, 1820. 
“Glad was I to hear from you again, and glad will I 
be to hear often, especially about Jacobite matters....Mr. 
Scott will be in London this month, about sixteen days 
from this date, and will, I know, be exceedingly happy to 
see you. There is not a better, a more liberal, or a 
kinder-hearted man in existence than Scott, and the 
longer any one knows him, the more will he love as well 
as admire him. You will hear of him at Murray’s, 
Albemarle-street, or some of the booksellers’—Constable’s 
agents, perhaps. Just go to him, and make some one 
announce your name to him; he knows you excellently 
well, and will be proud to shake the hand of Allan 
Cunningham. Remember now I charge you to do this, 
and tell him that I did so. James Hoae, 


Cuarwes RocGers. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


himself is 


the 
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Tae Patace for Westminster, 1570.—The 
following account of the charges incurred in setting 
up an elaborate clock at Westminster Palace in 
Feb., 1570, may be interesting. The original is in 
the Rawlinson MSS., Bodley’s Library. It has been 
copied literally, except that in the original West- 
minster and Majesty are contracted :— 


“Chardges done at the pallace of Westminstre for 
the Repayer of one of the quens majesties cloke in 
ffebrewarii anno 1569. 

“To Nycholas Orshawe clokmaker for the newe 
translatting and alteringe of a square gylte cloke with a 
chyme of vi. Beells of the quens majesty beinge receyved 
of M' Brydymane at her hignes pallace of Westminstre 
and delivered the same agayne ffynnyshedde and done 
unto the sxide M' Brydymane the xij'® of ffebrewarii 
1569 as ffolowethe viz. fyrste for xx" wheels servinge 
for the sonne, the moone, the xij. signes, the vij. planette, 
the chyme and the hower, at ijs. vjd. the pece, ls. for 
iij lette at iije. iiijd. the pece, xs. for vi. detantte at 
the pece, xxiiijs. for vi. sprynge at ijs. the pece, 
. for iiij. hammers at ijs. the pece, viijs. for iij 
baskwhels at ijs. vid. the pece, vijs. vjd. for gravinge the 
xij. sygnes, xxvjs. viijd. for gravinge the vij. planette 









xvjs. for graveing of the letters for the moone, viijs. 
for damasking of the letters for the sonne, vs. for 
damasking of the Ringe for the hower, vis. viijd. for 
graving and damaskinge of the Ringe for the iiij” 


viijd. for the sygnes for the knowledge of 

for the three dyalls, xxs. for the 
fower Images with ther furniture xxxs. for the Lyon 
on the tope with the crowne and the Scutchen with the 


quarters, vis. 
the planette, vs 


quens arms, xxs. for gilding and payntinge of all the 
cloke, xlvjs. viijd. for newe cords for the plomette, xijd. 
Summa xvii, iijs. ijd. 
(Signed) Joun Stockett 
T. FFowLER Comptroller 
HuMrre LOVELL Mason 
Joun CALBRAND carpentar.” 
i a ke 
Oxford. 
Joun Westey’s First Hyuwn-noox.—The little 





volume lying before me, John Wesley’s first hymnal, 
is of singular and unique interest. 

Rare as any Shakespeare quarto, it has equally 
escaped the search of English and American col- 
lectors, and no biographer of John Wesley has so 
much as dreamed of its existence. 

Interesting as an early Ame ric in printed book. 
interesting as a hymnal in itself, the value of the 
book, apart from its rarity, consists chiefly in the 
evidence it affords of the tone of Wesley’s mind 
during his memorable visit to Georgia. 

The first (supposed) production of John Wesley’s 
hymns is the very rare Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns, London, 1738, of which a collation is 
given by Dr. Osborne in his thirteen-volume 
edition of J. and C. Wesley’s Poetical Works. He 


evidently had not so much as dreamed of there 
being a previous book, but to America and not to 
England belongs the honour of producing Wesley’s 
first hymn-book. 

The volume is a small octavo of seventy-four 
“A Collec- 


pages, and the title-page is as follows : 








Charles-Town, 
The book 


tion of Psalms and Hymas. 
Printed by Lewis Timothy, 1737.” 
contains seventy hymns—forty for Sunday, twenty 
for Wednesday or Friday, and ten for Saturday. 
There are five translations from the German by 
John Wesley, including “ O God, thou bottomless 


But the text varies from that of later 
editions in some instances, notably in the hymn 
named, for which Wesley afterwards substituted 
a different measure. There are no hymns by 
Charles Wesley ; but a psalm or two and Eupolis’s 
“Hymn to the Creator” by Samuel Wesley, Sen., 
four hymns by Samuel Wesley, Jun., a few by 
Austin through Dorrington, several altered by 
John Wesley from Herbert, and the remainder 
chic fly by Watts, make up the contents of a 
volume of singular interest on so many differing 
grounds. W. T. Brooxe. 


157, Richmond Road, Hackney, E. 


abyss.” 


“ 


.’—The American word “caucus” is 
doubtless familiar to most readers of the papers at 
the present day ; but many persons will be sur- 
prised to find that the term is older than the 
present generation. At all events, I found it to- 
day in Extracts from a Journal of Travels in 
North America, by Ali Bey, published at Boston 
U.S.) in 1818. The paragraph runs thus :— 
“ April 8, 1817. Last evening I attended what is 
here called a ‘ caucus,’ t is, a public meeting 
of citizens to discuss polit il subject 


of the 


Caucus 





s and to can- 
ir rulers.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 


Webster gives an example from Gordon, 1788. ] 


PARALLELISMS.—The two 
contain each a thought parallel to that o 
Is there a common origin for both ?— 

* Alas ! the idle tale of man is found 
Depicted in the dial’s moral round; 
Hope with reflection bends her social rays 
To gild the total t , of his days ; 
Yet still, the sport O¥some malignant power, 
He knows but from its shade the present hour.” 
Wordsworth, An £ ing Walk (1788-9). 
“Thou breathing dial ! since thy day began, 
The present hour was ever markt with shade.” 
Landor, Miscellaneous Poems (1846), viii. 92. 
Another parallel, less striking than the last, has 
lately occurred :— 
“T thought a dappled white cloud 
Had fallen into the bay, 
sut a flock of swans were floating about, 
Floating and sailing away.” 


vass the merits 


following extracts 
f the other. 






This is from the “Swan Song,” contained in Miss 
Mary F. Robinson’s remarkable little volume, A 
Handful of Honeysuckle. Wilson (Isle of Palms, 
canto iii.) thus describes a ship :— 
“ For a cloud hath fallen from the sky, 
And is sailing on the sea.” 
Eric S. Roperrsoy. 
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“Man But Gop 
Aly ben Housain, surnamed Katibi Roumi, lived 
in the reign of Soliman IT. (1519-66). 
commander of the Egyptian fleet, and, having lost 
the greater part of his vessels, was cast upon the 
western coast of India, and made his way to Con- 
stantinople by three years’ travel overland. 

In the curious narrative which he has left of his 
travels he qi as a proverb, the saying, “ Man 
proposes, but God disposes, > There 
tion of his travels in the Journal Asiatiqu 
1826, t. ix. p. 42). The 
English, French, German, Dutch, 
occurs in the / ‘hri 
not the actual 
authors. 


Jank Cottage 


Macavbay’s S« 
times ridiculed for the 
attributed to “<« 


PROPOSES, 





s a transla- 
Paris, 
. 6 . ss 

proverb 1s found in 


and Danish. It 





yn, is found in earlier 


Witriiam E. A. Axoy. 


n-Irwell. 


expres 
», Bart 
HOOL-BOY.—Macaulay is some- 
historical knowledge he has 
very school-boy,” but Burton 
shows quite as great appreciation of his research : 
“A far greater part had rather read Apuleius than 
Plato; Tully himself confesseth he could not under- 
stand Plato's Tis , and therefore cared less for it ; / 
00 tt ; 


c ith that famous testament of Grunnius 
Caracatta Parcellus at his fingers’ end.”—Axnatomy 


W. G. B. 
1—In Richard 
Lass, 1632, 

se, son to Sir Hercule 
The use of I ] 


Al I Cory 
Brome’s come ly, Norther 
character is Ss ] l n Nonsen 
Nonsense, of Cornewall. 


one 





Le reuies as a 


christening nat was not rare in Cornwall, and 
the surname of Nensense may be compared with 
some real Cornish names, such as Bosense. Salo- 
mon speaks like the Welshman of the London 
stage, “I tit not speak,” and on the mention of a 
dinner inquires for “ Whitpot A Spaniard is 
introduced, and an interpreter being wanted, 
Salomon desired to address the foreigne 


Cornish. “ Nonsense . Never credit 
will spout some Cornish at him, Peden bras 
The Spaniard can ma 
of this, and no more can [, although I know 
bras to mean blockhead. At the end 
Salomon says he shall dramatize the story 
he gets home to Cornwall, and this al 
touch of local colour. 


hee bis creqas l 
Pedn 
> at : 

ot the ply 
when 
so may be a 
GWAVAS. 


Droit Coax 
on this subject, 


yMENS.—Having seen the remarks 
few which appear in 
out books nearly a hundred years old. During the 
French Revolution “ Kensington House” was : 
great centre for refugees ; Alfred Chalm, the well- 
known artist, used to say “he remembered the 
services being held in Queen Anne’s Alcove in 
Kensington Gardens, owing to the crowds of 
refugees here after the French Revolution.” The 
following Sweetheart, Medina, 


I enc lose a 


names occur: 


Nutt, Jumpson, Polly, Leech, Kneebone. Maid- 


DISPOSES.” —Sidi- 


He was the 


man, Hogsflesh, Harvest, Mistery, Demidoff, 
Brothewood, Hockerday, Slaughter, Israel, Racine, 
Zielbzke, Scaelaez, Mossterman. The elements of 
haste and incog. seem largely combined. 

An O_p KENSINGTONIAN. 


“Founp at Naxos.” 





Naxos’ 

laces of thi oe kno 
. | places of this name kno 
| neither of them appears to have been celebrated 


tatio Christi. The thought, if 





The Art-Journal for 


| Septe mber of this year contained an engraving of 


a picture by Mr. H. Wallis with the above name, 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1874. In the literary notice it is remarked :— 
= Why Mr. Wallis intimated that the little bronze 
figure which gives the work its title was ‘ found at 
we not quite There were three 
» the ancients, but 


ao see, 


vn ¢t 


p. 180). Will it 
if we take “ the little 
to represent Ariadne ? 

Wittiam Georce Back. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


for artistic productions,” ce. 


not explain at once the title 


bronze figure” 


Deatn or Tuomas Ni 
NARIAN.—He was baptized 


HOLSON, 
March 16, 





Hawkswell, co, Y ork ° he died Sept. 
(Richmo l nd R pon one le, Sept. Z 
p. 8, col. 2). L. 


" 
Toas 


following 
rvest home 


DORSETSHIRE 
toast given by a farm lal 
at Blandford, in Dorset: 

“o 


Barns full, money |} l 


rees strong, sheet 





Eprirariu.— 

*“*To the memory of Daniel Tear (wrote by Sir Wm. 
Busk), aged 110, but supposed to be older, he being 
a vagrant. 


Here, friend, is little Daniel's tomb, 
To Joseph's sh 1 ar 





ling thou ls i 

While labour kept poor 

How strange yé« true, fu ] 
Was his wif 

Died Dec. 9, 1787.” —/ 

a T 1798 (MS.). Tho. 


Oxford, ecripsit 1800. 





er Tears. 
rt Island of Man, In 


J. OQ 
‘No Scorcnmen AppLy.”—There is a 
curious instance of exclusiveness in a deed 
amongst the Durham records, by which certain 
persons enter into recognizance to Bishop Neville, 
in 1448, for the due observance of an ordinance by 
which the shoemakers of the city of Durham were 
prohibited from employing any native of Scotland 
in their art (Thirty-fourth Report of the Deputy 
Keepe r of Public Records, p. 224), 

Witiram E. A, Axon. 
Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


NEED 


Forx-Lore.—It may be useful to put on record 
in your pages that in the late Lord Strangford’s 











a 


i el 
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Letters and Papers, pp. 114-16, there is a curious 
account of the form used in Crete for the relief of 
those struck by the evil eye. Avon. 


Qucries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Bequests 1vn Otp Witus.—In the will of 
Thomas Gendor, dated February 4, 1465, and pre- 
served in the District Registry at Canterbury, is 
the following bequest :—“ Item do et lego lumini 
quod vulgariter apud Elham nuncupatur Trylli 
_ my harpe, vjd.” The testator wishes to be 
buried in Elham Churchyard. Again, in the will 
of John Goldfinch, of Elham, Kent, dated July 18, 
1471, and kept at Canterbury, is this similar 
bequest :—“ Item lumini vocato Trille on my 
harpe, ijd.” What is this peculiar light or lamp 
alluded to in Elham Church ? 

Then in the will Thomas Banny, of Harty, 
Kent, dated August 9, 1467, is this bequest :— 
“Ttem lego ad unum cereum in eadem ecclesia 
(Harty) vocatum B — taper unam ovem 
matricem.” Is thi per or light put up in the 
church by bachelors for: a ee wife, in the same way 
that young ladies os Le ntly offer a candle before 
the statue of St eph for a g and speedy 
marriage I 











! Ido not s y bat in any gibing spirit ; 
for I speak as a Roman ‘atholic, and in my own 
knowledge and in my own circle of friends I have 
met with many young ladies who have been most 
devout to St. Joseph for a good husband. 

Again, in the will of Richard Stede, of Harriet- 
sham, dated Sept. 9, 1479, is this bequest :— 
“Ttem lumini Sancte Welcome, vjd.” What is 
this ? 

And fina uly, in the will of Thomas Elis, dated 
May 2 1480, and that of Henry Baker, both of 
Seed. Kent, is a light called “lumini beate 
Marie vocato Li What light is this ? 

H. Hart, F.S.A. 


A Book or Common PrayYer, Temp. Exiza- 
BETH.—I have a black-letter edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer of the time of Elizabeth, out of 
which the Order for both Morning and Evening 
Prayer has been torn. Would any reader of 
“N. & Q.” having a complete copy inform me if, 
after the prayer for the Queen, there follows that 
(as at present) for the Royal Family, and if so 
whether any name or names are mentioned? The 
virgin queen had no near relative, and in her 
latter years was so jealous of any allusion to her 
successor, that I think it extremely unlikely the 
name of James VI. of Scotland would appear, par- 
ticularly as she did not name him till she was on 
her deathbed. i. 








LEGEND or THE Devit’s Dyxe.—Circulating in 
the neighbourhood of the Devil’s Dyke, near 
Brighton, is a broadside which professes to give 
the origin of that entrenchment according to local 

tradition. According to this story, which is arti- 
ficial and much spun out, the devil appeared one 
night among the company at the “Jolly Shepherd,” 
near Poynings, and was seen about three next 
morning, when the hostess of that inn looked out 
of her window, mounted on stilts and digging hard 
where now is the Dyke. The landlady had caught 
up a sieve to shade the candle she held in her 
hand, and when the demon looked up, and “ saw 
the candle behind the sieve, surmounted by the 
old woman’s nightcap,” he sang out, “ The rising 
sun!” and fled in.dismay. The broadside ends 
with the following, respecting which I should be 
obliged by any information :—“ But if you go and 
read the ancient Saxon inscription on the baptismal 
font found among the ruins of Bayham Abbey, you 
will find that ‘that’ (sic) is not the account that 
the Monks give you there.” D. F. 

Hammersmith. 


Yatetey, Hants.— What is the meaning of the 
name of our parish? In what tongue had the 
name its origin ? Joun P. STILWELL, 

Yateley, Hants. 


“Tricks AND Escapes; or, ALL’s FAIR IN 
Love.”—Can you inform me as to the authorship 
of a dramatic piece, produced on the Aberdeen 
stage May 2, 1821, having the following title : 
Tricks and Escapes; or, All’s fair in Love, an 
entire new Interlude, written by a Lady in Aber- 
deen? This interlude, with other entertainments, 
was performed for the benefit of Messrs. Crooke. 
An address to be spoken by Mr. E. Crooke was 
written by the authoress of the interlude. Possibly 
some of the Aberdeen newspapers of that day may 
have a notice of the performance. R. Ines. 


A 


Forsarres.—In the Durham records is a notice 
of an inquiry “ concerning certain offences alleged 
to have been committed by William Eure, Knight, 
and his servants and miners, in cutting through 
the ‘ forbarres,’ &c., when working the mines of 
coal and iron ore in Raly, Caldhirst, Hertkeld, 
Hethereclogh’, otherwise called Tollawe, and Woll- 
awe, and in the barony of Evenwod’, granted to 
him by letters patent for the term of twenty-three 
years” (Th irty-fourth Report of the Deputy Keeper 
of Public Records, p. 207). What are “ for- 
barres ”? Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


“ PoETRY MORE PHILOSOPHICAL, OR TRUTHFUL, 
THAN HIsToRY.”—I met with this marked as a 
quotation the other day, and believe that it is a 
translation of : a passage in either the Ethics or the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle. Can any reader help me 
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with a verification? It was set many years ago at 
Oxford, I remember, as the subject for an essay or 
thesis. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Tue Heratps’ Cottece.—Is there any book 
in print containing a list of arms granted or con- 
firmed by the Heralds’ Coll from the earliest 
times, with the date of the grant and the name of 
the grantee ! B. 
Meprevat Searts.—I have several medieval 
seals of iron corroded with rust, and of bronze 
clogged with verdigris. What is the best way of 
dissolving the hard rust and the verdigris without 
injuring the seals? Those bronze seals which are 
enamelled with age I do not, of course, desire to 
* restore.’ SIGILLUM, 


Tne Sting or Deatu.—There is something 
natural and accept ible to the mind in the poetic 


or artistic impersonation of Death; he carries his 


javelin, which may without violence be called his 
sting. “O Death, where is thy sting?” Every 
one must feel the poetic aptness of this figure. 
The reading seems to have satisfied Stephanus, 
Scaliger, and Casaubon, and is the one chosen by 
Griesba although he names in a foot-note the 
MSS. where various mutations are found. Beza 
has it, “ Ubi tua, o mors, victoria? ubi tuus, o 
sepulchrum, aculeus and in all the Roman 
Catholic versions I have read the “ sepul hrum” is 





omitted, and the “mors” repeated in both the 
interrogati« Does there exist a sufficiently 
strong objection to the English reading to justify 


Beza in thus spoiling a fine passage ? 
GWAVAS. 
Mrs. A 


GAR.—I saw in the hands of the late 
Mr. Lacy a play bearing this lady’s name as 
authoress, and printed about 1800, but forget its 
title. As it does not appear in Mr. Lacy’s Sale 


Catalogue, the British 
Stainforth Collection, 
records, its name 


Museum 
or in 
and where ul 


Catalogue, the 
any of our dramatic 
outs are desired. 
de 0. 
Derivation WANTED.—Of “ ditty,” 
“ditty-bag” or ae box "—his » 
strong box on board s hip. 


in a sailor’s 
huswife and 
GREYSTEIL. 


Tae Rev. Rost. Forres, who lived in the north 
of Ireland about the middle of the last century, 
had two children, daughters. The elder, Arabella, 
married first Caleb Barnes Harman, of Bawn, co. 
Longford, who was murdered there about the year 
1798, and secon lly Col. Fox, of Fox Hall, in the 
same county, M.P., and died without issue 
either husband. The second daughter, 
married the Rev. Robt. Evans, 
daughter. Can any reade . of ‘ 
whom the above-named 
and who his heir male is ? 


by 
Emilia, 
_ had issue one 
. & Q.” inform me 
Rev. R Forbes married, 
EcLeEctIc. 





Trans-ATLANTIC Psycnotocy.—Is the follow- 
ing a bit of American folk-lore, or has the theory 
been seriously pr ‘opounded by any original theo- 
logian of the land of “ notions” ? 

“¢ Aunt Alice, how long does people have to stay in the 
ground when they die before they go to Heaven? 

‘ Three days, I suppose, Budge,’ said Mrs, Barton. 


*’Cause that ’s the way it was with Jesus! 
* Yes, dear.’” Other People's Children, p. 33. 
ST. SWITHIN. 


Tae Surrix “-warp.”—Among the many pre- 
positions to which the word ward is subjoined, 
have any of your readers chanced to meet with 
- from ”? Chaucer, I know, says of his Shipman— 

‘ Full many a draught of wine had he drawe 
From Bordeux-ward.’ 
fromward ” 
later than Anglo-Saxon use ? 
ALFRED STARKEY. 

[Webster quotes from Cheyne, 

the zenith.”] 


Is there any ex: unple of the word “ 
‘fromwards” 


* Toward or fromward 


“ Bopper.”—Can you help me to the meaning 
of the word “bobber” in the following passage 
from Rumphius, D’Amboinsche Rariteit-hamer: 
“ Kruiptzomtyds ook inde visch-fuiken of bobbers”? 
“ Bobber ” does not occur in Sewel’s Dictionary. 
It would seem to mean lobster-pot, or some similar 


contrivance. H. N. Mosevey. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
Passace 1n “Kynoe Hory.”— 
* Go, Beryld, wel swythe, 
And make hym we i blythe, 


Ant when thou farest to wowen, 

Tac him thine qloven ; 

Ther thou hast munt to wyve, 

Awey he shal the dryve 

For Godmodes feyr] rhe de’ 

Shalt thou never spede.” 
“Geste of Kyng Horn,” 1. 797, 

Metrical Romar 


in Ritson’s 
ii, 124. 


What is the meaning of the fourth line? Why 
should Beryld, when he went courting, give God- 
mode his gloves? vs ae Ox 


JamMES Howe “ FamILIAR LETTERS,” ILLUS- 
TRATED BY THE LATE Henry Fauntetroy.—Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” give me any information 
respecting a copy of this work ? Allibone is my 
authority for its existence ; he says the collection 
consists of two or three large volumes, I forget the 
exact number. Emery WALKER. 


Appison AND Kewnsineton Square.—In Lucy 
Aikin’s Life of Addison, vol. ii. p. I find 
Addison, writing to his friend Mr. Wortley, says: 

“ October 13, 1711. If you will be my lodger, 
Ill take a house in Kensington Square an 4 furnish 
you a chamber ; not forgetting a cook, and other 
particulars. This Addison did ; and his friend 
says :—“ I hope to be with you in December, and 


A , 


I hope you will be wise in the choice of a cook,” 
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Can you guide me to information as to the 
— or side of Kensington Square where Addi- 
i His name does not appear in the 
rish @ assessment book, which dates back to 1683. 


» town of Jerpoint, in the county 


ion of the towers of 
‘De qualibet carec- 





taselys venali unum obulum.’ 
Will any of your learned correspondents tell me 


ali et centena de 


latter I presume to think means “ 


appeared in print / 
1e de voted 1 macn time 








ve left descriptions 








** Let the wealthy and great 
Roll in splen lour and state,” 
ove was recently copied from an old-fashioned jug 


you refer me to any other verses of the song 





is again receiving the 


attention of several | 
of your ~ ge i ents. 


. GoMME will refer 


I gave some of my own experiences in hunting for 
tithe commutation maps in the country, and there 
can be no doubt that infinitely the more ready plan 
is to consult them and their schedules at the offices 
of the Tithe Commissioners in St. James’s Square. 
| But the drawback to consulting them for literary 
purposes is the expense. The statutable fee for 
consulting each map (and a large number of 
parishes are divided into many townships) is 2s. 6d., 
and no effort of mine, notwithstanding kindly aid 
of the most influential character then possible, 
availed to soften the hearts of the Commissioners 
to make any reduction, though sometimes one map 
could be run through in five minutes or less. I 
hope some one else may succeed where [ failed. If 
expense is no object Mr. Gomme will certainly find 
London a better hunting ground than the country. 
local papers ; 
their files are far more r idy of access at the 
British Museum than elsewhere, especially if the 
SE arcl 


So, too, with respect to auction lists in 


h is not to be confined to one district or 
county. At the same time, to elucidate the real 
meaning of most of such names some knowledge 
of the place in which they occur and of the 
character of the ground is = ensable. 
The magnitude of the task of treating of the 
eld names of the « cary at large is to me some- 
thing appalling; and I speak from experience, 
having devoted the leisure time of a twelvemonth, 
| 








some eight years ago, to collecting the field names 
of Derbyshire and classifying them in conjunction 
with the place names, for of course the most in- 


teresting of field names have, at one time in their 
history, been place names. Scarcely a tenth of the 
county was thoroughly done, and I learned cane 
to prove that, to be successfully carried out, it is 
essentially a work of co-operation. The e xtre me 
interest and historical value of such a research 
became fully apparent. This county, from its 
central position and mineral wealth, attracted 
settlers from all the different marauding tribes that 
used to overrun England. One of the most curious 
features of general interest was to note how the 
terminals of the field and place names in one 
valley indicated a more or less permanent settle- 
ment of Northmen of Danish extraction, and in the 
next v: liey of Northmen of Norwegian origin. 
My notion was to cl ssify the names under ¢ ‘eltic, 
Roman. Saxon, Norse, and Norman linguistic 
heads (each having subdivisions), and also in 
chapters, such as Fauna, Vegetable Productions, 
Ecclesiastical, Personal, Trades and Occupations, 
&c. I have a large amount of MS. on these 
different matters, part being in a very fragmentary 
| and imperfe et condition, but I shall be glad to 
| lend any or all of it to Mr. Goume. He might be 
interested in that bearing on trades and occupa- 
tions. by of your correspondents expressed some 


he will find the topic tre: ited doubt as to instances of this kind occurring. I 


of under the he: vad of “ Parish Maps.’ 








may mention that I have already proved, at all 
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events to my own satisfaction, that old Derbyshire 
field names have something to say of the herds- 
man, dyer, butcher, husbandman, miller, smith, 
iron-worker, charcoal-burner, lead-miner, salter, 
miner of precious metals, wool-stapler, milkman, 
maker of bows and arrows, verse-maker, and 
harper. 

The reason I write this is not, however, to speak 
of what I have done, but rather of what I have 
failed to do, and of how impressed I am by the 
width and scope of the undertaking, and also to 
make a practical suggestion, which, if carried out, 
would get the work gradually but surely accom- 
plished. At one time it had seemed as if some 
special agency would be required, but the multi- 
plication of machinery is always to be deprecated. 
Almost every English county, without exception, 
has its own Archeological Society, in some in- 
stances conjointly with others. Could not the 
respective councils of these societies agree to pur- 
chase the twenty-five inches to the mile sheets of 
the Ordnance Survey as they are published, and 
to fill up thereon the field names, for which there 
is abundance of space? The tithe commutation 
maps would, of course, be the chief source of in- 
formation, but these would be supplemented, 
especially in tithe-free districts, by private estate 
maps, Which would generally be forthcoming at 
the request of a society. I know of several of 
great interest more than a century old. In addi- 
tion to the other sources mentioned by Mr. Gomme 
I would also name the Charity Commissioners’ 
Reports prior to the Tithe Commutation Act, 
which I have often proved to be rich in field 
names mentioned on tithe maps, and 
occasional “ finds” in the old Inclosure Acts. 

Then there are at least two other sorts of names 
that should be preserved, which no tithe maps will 
give, and which can generally only be gleaned on 
the spot, viz. the names of brooks and brooklets, 
and the names of roads and lanes. In the former 
class I have found several undoubted Celtic words, 
and the study of the latter has helped me, inter 
alia, to identify the sites of two old chapels, and to 
learn the dedication of a chantry. In fact, to the 
ecclesiologist and hagiologist the study of field 
names is invaluable. 

A considerable number of names will prove to 
be of very little value, and merely relate to the size 
or position of the fields, or to a comparatively 
modern owner ; but few maps can be searched with- 
out a large amount of ore being found amongst the 
dross, and I suppose no name can be said to be 
absolutely devoid of interest. Field names in the 
township where I am writing (Hazelwood) have 
enabled me to identify the sites of a small medixval 
castle, a Roman road, and lands pertaining to 
Darley Abbey. I give, without comment, some of 


also 


not 


the more striking field names out of a small town- 
ship in this county—Bradwell, in the parish of 





Hope : Murley End, Blackwell meadow, Hartle- 
moor, Micklow dyke, Berrestall, Lampart, Lamb- 
port, Bathgate piece, Shuttlerake top, Mowlow 
torr, Bake piece, Cheetham croft, Hallam close, 
Butts (3), Hibberson close, Bagshaw close, (uerne 
croft, Crabb Park, Dudding croft, Eden tree, Cock 
croft, French croft, Salt sitch, Hawk croft, Kirk 
acre, Mesne Holms, Miry Holms, Far and Near 
Gore, and Shetfield side. 

I hope that other correspondents will discuss the 
practicability of this work being undertaken by the 
different county societies. It will shortly be pro- 
posed to the council of our newly formed but 
vigorous Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society, and there is good reason to 
anticipate that it will be adopted. 

J. Cuartes Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


Tne LAw wRITTEN IN THE Heart (5 §. x, 
124, 214.)—I have in no way affirmed that St. Paul 
does say anything about a daw written in the heart, 
but only that he says something like Plutarch, to 
whose words the heading of my paper (ante, p. 124) 
has exclusive reference. St. Paul’s words I[ have 
given accurately as they stand in the A. V., and 
these are a literal rendering of the original. 

I dissent, however, from Mr. BLenkrysopr’s 
exegesis in toto. The whole gist of the apostle’s 
argument is a comparison instituted between the 
case of the Jew, who was in possession of the 
written law, and that of the Gentile, who knew 
nothing of it. It is based respectively upon the 
objective and the subjective—that which is ex- 
traneous and that which is personal. The Jew had 
for his guide a written code; the Gentile the 
natural light of reason and the force of conscience. 
With regard to the latter, I find nothing about 
making laws, and, in fact, to use the word in the 
plural is a “ misconstruction.” St. Paul 
nothing about laws or the making of them, but 
merely what I have already stated, and the law he 
means is the moral law only.* 

I have consulted the most approved commenta- 
tors on the passage, and not one of them says 
anything at all approximating to Mr. BLeyKiy- 


says 


° The article here is eminently signifi- 
cant, showing, as contrasted with dvéuwo=dyvev vopnov 
in v. 12, that a particular law is intended—the law, that 
is, the law revealed by God, as contained in the early 
Scriptures. Now, had Mr. BLenkrnsopr “ consulted the 
Greek,” which he takes for granted I did not, this 
important distinction could not have escaped him, nor, if 
he had read the chapter through, could he have come to 
the conclusion that the gist of the apostle’s argument 18 
“that the heathen only learnt to make right laws 
through experience of the results of good and bad laws”; 
a conclusion which, I maintain, is not only opposed to, 
but utterly subversive of, the whole chain of the apostle’s 
reasoning, and of the great truth he intended to inculcate 
by it, that “not the hearers of the law are just before 
God, but the doers ot the law shall be justified. 


Tov vopov. 
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sopr’s view. Jerome is wholly on my side. 
He says, in loco, “ Natura agit legem in corde per 
conscientix testimonium, sive conscientia testatur 
legem habere timendo dum peccat, et victis gratu- 
lando peccatis, etiamsi nullum hominem vereatur 
ipse qui pecc cat.’ 

I presume Nn, 3LENKINSOPP does not suspect 
me guilty of the preposterous notion that either 
Lycurgus or St. Paul intended us to understand a 
law, or the “ work of the law,” actually written in 
the heart ; and, in conclusion, I beg to say that I 
had no desire to initiate a “ theological discussion,” 
but merely to “make a note” of what seemed to 
me a somewhat singular and interesting coincidence. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


extraordinary statement 
BiLenkinsopp, that in 
ig said of any such 
the heart,” for the 


an 

Mr. 
is nothi 
in 


seems to be 
made by 
15 “there 
thing as ‘law written 
whole world is against him; and he unfortunately 
does not give a translation of the passage. As to 
his criticism on the Greek, a mere English reader 
can say nothing, being dependent on authority as 
to the translation; I, however, could name some 
‘twelve versions or translations of the New 


It 
which 
Rom. ii. 


is 





ten or 

Testament, all of which are opposed to him—they 
all mention a “law written in the heart ”—and 
from one of which I beg to give an extract, that of 
Father Simon “according to the Ancient Latin 


translated into Eng 
4to., London, 1730 :— 

“ Rom. ii, 14. For the Gentiles who have not the law, 
while they do by nature the things contained in the law, 
_ having the law, are instead of a law unto themselves 

They thereby shew thet the commandments of the 
~ are written m their hearts, their conscience bearing 
witness, and the different thoughts arising in them, 
excusing or condemning them.” 
is to them instead of a law, 
; as the law would if they 


edition,” 


lish by Wm. Webster, 


“Sie. Their conscience 
and effecteth the same in them 
had received it. 
ie. The reflections they make on good and evil, 

pe them whether they have done good or evil, which 
they might discover without having received the law of 
Moses.” 
This seems to be a good and satisfactory transla- 
tion and e xpositi on of the passage, by referring the 
law in question to conscience ; whereas Mr. BLEn- 
KINSOPP seems to refer the matter to the Gentiles 
making ordinary human laws from experience, a 
view which I think none of the versions I refer to 
countenances. 

After all the criticism that has been lavished on 
the New Testament during the last hundred years, 
it may be qnpestes that any new version coming 





. Tert ullian had said before him, " Ante legem Moysis 
scriptam, legem fuisse contendam non scriptam, quae 
naturaliter intelligebatur.” Very 7% like to which 
Cicero had also said (Tuse. Disp., iii, c. 1), “ Sunt enim 
ingeniis nostris semina innata vlstuvem, quz si adoles- 
cere liceret, ipsa nos ad beatam vitam natura perduceret.” 














out now will be the most perfect that has yet 

appeared, and the edition to come from the erudi- 

tion of the present translators will be looked for 

with much anxiety, and received with more regard 
than anything coming from a solitary individual. 
D. Wnyre. 

The “construction ” of Rom. ii. 15 is plain; but 

what does rd €pyov mean according to Mr. Biey- 


Kinsopp? I think he, in his strong assertion, 
mistakes St. Paul’s “argument.” The apostle 


states that the heathen, not having the law, yet 
have a law, 7.e. conscience ; but he does not men- 
tion their making laws, good or bad, and therefore 
he could not speak of any guide (“ experience ”) in 
making such. He, indeed, spe iks of their “doing 
the things of the law,” and that then they are a 
law unto themselves, 7.¢. natural conscience guides 


them. W. Hopson. 
A Sra FIGHT OFF THE Iste or Wient, 1647 

5% S, x. 227.)—The account of this affair given 

by Rushworth ( ‘Historic 11 Collections, pt. iv. vol. i. 


PP. 478 and 481) is as follows :— 


“The Rear Admiral, Captain Owen, which was attend- 
ing some commodities to be brought to build ships, they 
being not ready, he went a little abroad, and in his 


passage discovered 15 sail of Sweeds, most Merchants, 
these he required to do Homage to Englar 
they told him they had order fro ym their Mistress, Queen 


, a8 others, a; 





of Sweeden, not to strike to any whatsoever: He there- 
upon discovering some ships coming, bore up to ther 

found two to be English merchants going for the Straits, 
and carrying between them thirty and forty pieces of 
ordnance ; to each of these he represented the business, 
also a little Pinnace belonging to the Parliament. The 
two merchants tell him they will assist him for the 
honour of England; whereupon he comes up and lets 
fly at them; the merchants consider better: of it, and 
sail onwards on their voyage, reserving thei munition 
for tospend upona greater Enemy ; the Ship ar .d Pinnace 
being engaged, discharged many Guns, bet the Rear- 





having a shot so as she could not steer, falls 
man and two hurt ; wW hat hurt the 
Sweeds had he could not tell. The night coming the 
Sweeds | go on in their Voyage. The  Adeieal andes 
to Captain Battin who with six sail goes after, overtakes 
the Sweeds Ships, and having had urse with the 
Commander in chief of the Sweeds fleet, and finding no 
inclination to strike sail, brought him along into the 
Downs, after whom came all the rest.”’ 

Rushworth and Whitelock do not state on what 
day this fight took place, but both say that the 


Admiral, 
back, having lost one 


Re ar 





«isc 


matter was reported to the House on Wedne saxy, 
May 5, and was referred to the committee of the 
Admiralty the following day (Whitelock). The 


committee inquired into it on the 10th, and both 
Houses ordered the Swedish ships to be di 
charged on the 13th, the Speakers to write 
Captain Batten on the subject. The affair was 
again brought before the House on September 28, 
1647, when a letter to the Queen of Sweden, stating 
what had passed between the ships of England 
and Sweden, was agreed on. and ordered be 
delivered to the Swedish agent (Rushworth, pt. iv 


to 
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vol. ii. p. 826; Whitelock). It is probable that 
Captain Batten had been blamed for his proceed- 
ings, for Rushworth states that on September 24 
* Colonel Rainsborow was appointed Vice-Admiral 
in the place of Captain Batten, who laid down his 
commission the last week.” Warburton (Memoirs 
of Prince Rupert, vol. iii. pp. 250, 467) says that 
he deserted the Parliament and took service under 
the king. He speaks of him as “the villain who 
fired on the Queen,” and says that when going into 
action he “ put a napkin round his chin to remove 
the perspiration caused by his fear.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


DANTE AND 


SHAKSP! 


Pom } } 
iar W iS OHaKSpt t 


ARE (5 S. x. 165.)—How 
acquainted with Dante? This 
is a question which it is extremely difficult, if not 


impossible, to answer. Your correspondent Erato 
Hivts asks if there was any English translation of | 
Dante in Shakspeare’s time. There was not, nor 


was there any until more than a century and a half 


after Shakspeare’s death. The earliest that I can 


find is one of the Inferno only by Charles Rogers, 
publ hed so con paratively recently as 1782, that 
bs, & hundred and sixty-six years after Shakspeare’s 
death and four hundred and sixty-one years after 
Dants To the be of my recollection this ver- 
sion is in blank verse In fact, this and Boyd's 


version of the entire poem, published a few years 


later, were the only translations of Dante into 


English before the present century. See my list 
of “English Translations of Dante” in “N. & o~ 
5 S. viii. 365. Shakspeare was no doubt ac- 
qu l with Italian, but whether his knowledge 
of the language was sufficient to enable him to read 
so difficult an author as Dante without the aid of 
a translation is a question which I must leave to 
} 


deeper Shakspearian scholars than myself to deal 
with. What do Mr. Fcursivatt and Dr. Nicnot- 
SON say about it Undoubtedly it would be very 
interesting to know if the greatest poet of Italy had 
any and what influence on the mind of the greatest 
poet of England. Shakspeare must of course have 
known of “the grete poet of Itaille that highte 
Dante” from Chaucer; and even if he were unable 


to read the original poem he may have had a re- 
flected knowledge of it through his learned friends 
Spenser and Ben Jonson, both of whom were 





Oe of the most devoted lovers that the creat Flo- 
rentine has ever had, Lord Macaulay, has recorded his 
testimony to the great difficulty of the Divina Commedia. 
He says in his essay on Dante (1824) : “The great majo- 
rity of the young gentlemen and young ladies, who, 
when they are asked whether they read Italian, answer 
* Yes,’ never go beyond the stories at the end of their 
grammar—the Pastor Fido—or an act of Artaserse. 
They could as soon read a Babylonian brick as a canto 
of Dante.” This last phrase, although of course a figure 
of speech, is to a great extent true of the Paradiso, and 
in « lesser degree of the Purgatorio. The Jnferno is less 
difficult than either of the other two cantiche. 


probably acquainted with the Divina Commedia, 
The two passages which Erato Hits quotes from 
Shakspeare certainly bear a striking resemblance to 
certain passages in Dante ; but with regard to the 
“top of judgment” in Measure for Measure (“la 
‘ima di giudicio” in Dante), I do not think we must 
build too much on this, as I am inclined to think 
that both poets may have taken the phrase inde- 
pendently from some older writer. Longfellow in 
his note on this passage in Dante quotes the lines 
from Meas wre for Measure mentioned by Er 


Hitis, and explains the li 


ATO 
“cima di giudicio” as 


“the apex juris or top of judgment ; the supreme 
decree of God.” Was the phrase ap: ris used 
by the medieval schoolmen? The other passage 


about the turning of the keys (Inferno, c. xiii. 58 
61) isa very remarkable parallelism, both of tho 
and expression, with the lines from th 


quoted by your correspondent. 1 





, « 58- 
ight 
id? pes 


subjoin the 


original passage in Dante, together with Long- 
fellow’s translation, which is more literal than 
Cary’s :— 

* To son colui che tenni ambo le chiavi 


Del cuor di Federigo, e che le voisi, 
Serrando e disserrando, si soavi, 
Che dal segreto suo quasi ogni uom tolsi.” 


‘I am the one who both keys had in keeping 
Of Frederick’s heart, and turned them to and fro 
So softly in unlocking and in locking, 

That from his secrets most men I withheld.” 

I have spoken above of Spenser as a friend of 
Shakspeare. It is not absolutely certain that the 
two poets were personally acquainted, but Mr. 
Hales, in his life of Spenser prefixed to the 
Globe edition of Spenser’s works, says “ there 
can be little doubt that Spenser Was act 
with Shakspeare.” His reasons for thinking so 
need not be stated here, as they are beside the 
subje t of the pre sent article. 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


tainted 


Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Of the two curious parallels given by Erato 
Hixts from Shakespeare and Cary’s translation of 


Dante, as regards the second, Measure for Mi asure, 


ii, 2, 
“ How would you be 
If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are!” 
and 


“ The sacred height 
Of judgment doth not stoop,” 
I find I have, among many thousand MS. remarks 
on the margin of a copy of the plays, the following 





note, made years since, on “top”: “ Shakespeare 
may have taken this from Dante’s Purgatorw, 
vi. 37 


wt 

: ‘ Cima di giudicio non s’ avvalla,’ 
| but Collier’s folio, 1632, reads, perhaps rightly, 
|‘God.’” With respect to this, therefore, Erato 
Hits was anticipated. Joun J. A. Boase. 


7, Albion Terrace, Exmouth. 
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Is SuictpE pecutiaR TO Man? (5 §. x. 166.) 
—I remember, many years ago, some relatives of 
mine coing to reside by the seaside, and taking a 
very fine cat with them. Tom was kept for a day 
ortwo shut up in the dark, secundum artem in 
such trying cases; but within a few seconds of his 
ashed into the s« x and his stiff corpse 


J.C. J. 


l I 
release he ¢ 


lay on the shore in the morning. 


A supposed instance of “canine suicide” is 
noticed by Mr. J. W. Barcnevor, of Odiham, in 
“N. & Q.,” 3S. v. 515, June, 1864. It is stated 
that a Newfoundland dog, belonging to a Mr. 
Hurst, which had followed a man on to the floatin 
bridge at Go p rt, and had bec n drive nh ¢ ff, ** the n 


deliberately walked round to the adjoining Grid- 
ir nD, placed ] id under the water, and died 
without a struggle.” It will be noticed that in this, 
as in the two cases ante, p. 166, the form of death 
is by drowning. Ep. Marsa. 


In the account of the feline suicide (?), which I 
saw before it appeared in “N. & Q.,” it will be 
observed that no mention is made of the place 
where the kittens were drowned. Possibly it was 
in the pond in front of the house, and the cat may 
have known this. If so, it offers a solution of her 
apparently suicidal act, as she probably would 
imagine she could fetch out her progeny. 

R. P. Hampron Roperts. 


( 
1 
i 


The late Prof. Youatt wrote a book containing 
curious and authenticated anecdotes of 
uals (I cannot vouch for the title, 
s was the subject), in it there is an 

yunt of a horse that con l d suicide. To all 
appearance the animal knew perfectly well the 
result of its strange act. H. E. Witkrysoy. 
Anerley, 





Scnotars or THE Last Century (5% §S, x. 
208.) —A parallel case with that of Edward Lye, 
the Anglo-Saxon scholar, mentioned by Mr. C. A, 
Warp, occurs in the life of Dr. John Mill, Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, the well-known 
editor of the Greek Testament. Hartwell Horne 
observes (Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures, vol. v. p. 22): “The labour of thirty years 
was devoted to this edition by Dr. Mill, who 
finished it only fourteen days before his death.” 
He died of apoplexy, June 23, 1707 (Hook’s Biog. 
Dict.). Ep. MARSHALL. 





Decennarivs: Dectner: Titarneman (5* §, 
x. 167.) —By the laws of King Alfred each separate 
shire or county was divided into hundreds and 
tithings, that is, into families of hundreds and 
tens, and to the latter it is that the decennarius 
belonged. Chambers, in his Cyclopedia, gives a 
full account of this institution, than which none 
can furnish a better reply to your correspondent’s 


“ Decenniers, deciners, or doziners, in the ancient 
monuments of our law, are such as were wont to have 
the oversight and check of the friburghs, for maintenance 
of the king’s peace, the limits of whose jurisdiction was 
called decenna and dozein,” 

They seem to have had very large authority in 
the Saxon times, taking cognizance of causes 
within their circuit, and redressing wrongs by way 
of judgment. Thus Briton :— 





‘We will that all those who are fourteen years old 
shall make oath that they will be sufficient and loyal to 
us, and neither be felons, nor assenting to felons ; and 
we will that all profess themselves of this or that dozein, 
and make or offer surety of their behaviour by those or 
those doziners, except religious persons, clerks, knights’ 
eldest sons, and women.”’ 

“ A dozein now,” he continues, “ seems to be no other 
than a leet; for in leets only this oath is administered 
by the steward, and taken by such as are twelve years 
old or upwards.” 

Of friburgh he says : 

“ Among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors denoted the same 
as frank-pledge did after the time of the Conquest. 

“ Every man in this kingdom was anciently associated 
in some decennary, or company of ten families, who were 
pledged or bound for each other to keep the peace and 
| observe the law. If any offence was done by one, the 
other nine were to answer it; that is, if the criminal 
fled from justice, they had thirty days allowed to appre- 
| hend him ; if he was not taken in that time, he who was 
the friburgh, i.e. the principal of the ten, should take 
two of his own number, and the chief pledges of three 
neighbouring friburghs, who were to purge themselves 
and their friburgh of the forfeiture and flight of the 
criminal. If they could not do this, the principal pledge, 
with the other eight, were to make satisfaction. 

“Great men were not combined in any ordinary 
decenna or dozein, as being deemed a sufficient assurance 
for themselves and their menial servants.” 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 








Patching Rectory. 


LONGFELLOW’s TRANSLATION OF Dayte (5t" §, 
x. 144.)—Speaking of the translations of Dante 
generally, Mr. BGoucuter gives it as his opinion 
that, “as far as English readers are concerned, 
Longfellow’s translation is so excellent in all 
respects that it appears to me to have rendered 
any subsequent one superfluous. It is true,” 
he adds, “that Longfellow’s version is not in 
terza rima, and that an absolutely perfect version 
of any poet ought to be in the poet’s own metre. 
Such a version, however, in the case of Dante 
appears to be unattainable.” Perhaps it is so in 
every case, unless there be a certain consanguinity, 
so to say, between two languages, and a certain 
natural readiness in the one to yield itself to the 
forms and measures of the other. Even then 
a poet does not adopt “the form” into which he 
has thrown his poem without reflection, and with- 
out feeling its aptitude for fulfilling its purpose. 
And the “form” of the work ought not to be 
neglected any more than the exactitude of the 
rendering of the sense and the expression. Now 
to me there is something very fine and expressive 





query. He says :— 
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in the correspondence between the subject and the 
metre of Dante, and I must say I feel a terrible 
want when he is translated merely into even the 
very best and most carefully harmonized blank 
verse. As I read his magnificent terza rima, it 
sounds in my ear like the breaking of the ocean on 
a rough or pebbly beach,—monotonous indeed, but 
grand in its monotony, and the grander for it. 
Sut I feel all the difficulty of translating Dante in 
the same measure for two reasons: the first, on 
account of the difficulty of the measure itself ; and 
the second, on account of the almost total im- 
possibility of finding a sufficiency of rhymes in the 
due order and the frequency of their recurrence, 
without resorting to stiff or antiquated or un- 
natural forms and words, or introducing new ideas, 
which no writer will tolerate less than Dante, 
whose pictures are so complete that they are spoiled 
by the addition or subtraction of a single image. 
Mr. Wright in his translation felt the difficulty 
in both ways, and has tried to avoid it by leaving 
the middle line without corresponding rhyme, and, 
if I can trust my own ear, with considerable effect. 
The final fall of the stanza brings to it more of 
resemblance to that of Dante than any other trans- 
lation which I have Indeed, taking into 
account “form as well as sense,” I have been in 
the habit of recommending this translation to mere 
English readers as the one which, take it all in all, 
would on the whole give them the best notion of 
Dante in the original. I wish that Mr. Bovcnier 
had happened to mention his estimate of Wright’s 
translation, but a comparative review of the several 
translations was not exactly his object, though I 
fancy he could make such a one very interesting 
and useful. S. R. 
Wilmslow. 


seen. 


{Has our correspondent seen the papers in “ N. & Q.” 
on the “ English Translations of Dante,” 5 S. viii. 365, 
417; ix. 313?) 
“Sir Bevis or Hamproun” (5 §. x. 207.)— 
The following, in reply to West's first query, is 
from the Bibliotheca Ha 

“ Sir Bevys of Southampton, the Son of Guy, Erle of 
Southampton. 4to. Richard Pynson, n.d. 

Sir Bevis of Hampton. 4to. London, by W. Cop- 
lande, n.d. 

Sir Bevis of Hampton. 
Thomas East, n.d. 

Sir Bevis of Hampton, 
C. W. for W. Lee, n.d. 

Sir Bevisof Hampton. Newly corrected and amended. 
4to. London, Richard Bishop, n.d. 

Sir Bevis of Hampton, 4to. [Before 1622.] 

Sir Bevis of Hampton. With woodcuts. 4to, London, 
1622. 

Sir Bevis of Southampton. 4to. London, 1689. 

Sir Beves of Hamtoun, a metrical Romance, Edited 
by W. B. D. D. Turnbull from the Auchinleck MS. for 
the Maitland Club. 4to, Edinb., 1838. 


fonvensts :-— 


With cuts. 4to. London, by 


With 15 woodcuts. 4to. 


Sir Bovis of Hamptown, the Adventures of, rendered 
with historical preface, &c., by E. H. Jones. 12mo., 1870. 
This work was a very favourite book of Bunyan’s, 





and was suggestive to him of many parts of his Pilgrim's 
Progress. See Macaulay’s Biographies and Swmiles’s 
Character.”—P. 6. 

See also Bohn’s Lowndes, vol. i. p. 167, as to 
where MS. and printed copies of the above editions 
are to be found. H. G. C. 

Basingstoke. 


In the recent sale catalogue of the Didot Library 
lot 30 was “ Beuve d’Anstone,” a quarto MS. on 
vellum, ascribed to the end of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The follow- 
ing extract from its description will answer West's 
second set of questions :— 

**La chanson de Beuve d'Anstone, excore inédite, est 
assurément une des plus belles de nos temps épiques. 
Elle n'est conservée que dans un petit nombre de manu- 
scrits. La Bibliotheque Nationale en posséde deux: 
l'un du xiii*® siécle, l'autre du xiv*. La versification 
rappelle ici le texte de la Chanson de Roland du célébre 
manuscrit d’Oxford.......1] finit par ces mots: ‘ Explicit 
b. de hampton. Amen,’” 

_ ee 


Tortosa (5 §. x. 188.)-——“ Tortosa, in Spain, 
crusade against proclaimed by Eugenius III, 1148; 
captured by Genoese, 1148” (Woodward and 
Cates’s Encyclopedia of Chronology). 

R. M. Spence. 


A Gop Napoteon (5 §, x. 189.)—A twenty- 
franc piece, ‘Cent jours, retour de I’Empereur,” 
March to June, 1815; laureated head to the left. 
Rev., EMPIRE FRANCAIS, 20 FRANCS, 1815 ; struck 
at Paris. Numismatic value, twenty-five shillings. 

Harris Gipson. 


Surnames (5% §. x. 204.)—I must reluctantly 
own that there are many poor families of the 
terrible name of Gaukrodger in the hilly parts of 
the West Riding. I have heard that they are of 
Flemish extraction. TREGEAGLE. 


Exvection or Pore Urpan VI. (5 8S. x. 208.) 
—Froissart, as it seems to me, must have jumbled 
up the names of Urban VI. and Urban VII. He 
is right in the main in what he says of the election 
of the former, but certainly wrong in stating his 
pontificate only to have lasted three days. It 
lasted over eleven years ; Bower says eleven years, 
six months, and six or seven days. Urban VIL’s 
pontificate was a short one, less than a fortnight, 
for he was chosen on the 15th of September, 1590, 
and died on the 27th of the same month. I find 
no mention of the place of his interment, but of 
Urban VI. it is positively asserted that he was 
buried in the Vatican, after, as was suspected, 
having died of poison. Onuphrius Pauvinius, in 
his notes to Platina’s life of this Pope, says his 
monument was remaining in his time. By this I 
think it will be seen that there is but little foun- 
dation for Froissart’s story. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Patching Rectory. 
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“Suisses” at St. Perersspure (5™ §, x. 188.) | Act of Parliament authorizing it. It is a mere 
—The term suisse, applied to the concierge or door- | custom, the origin of which seems to be unknown. 
keeper at St. Petersburg, is merely an importation | There is no Act that I know of by which noble- 
from France, where the porter in a nobleman’s | men sign by their titular names only. The same 
family was formerly so called, from the nationality | may be said of bishops, who sign by their Chris- 


of those who usually fulfilled that office :— tian names and the names of their sees. It is 
“1 m’avait fait venir d’Amiens pour tre Suisse.” custom, I fancy, in all these cases. 
Les Plaideurs. Frepk. Rue. 


D. ‘TRAGEDIE OF JEPTHA HIS DaventEer” (5™ §, 

Sir Marrnew Hate (5" §, x. 188.)—An/ x. 988.)—I have taken som pains to obtain the 
age of the trial at Chelmsford, said to have | jnformation Mr. Ines seeks. Neither in the 
been copied from an old newspaper, appeared in| History of the French Theatre by the brothers 
the Sunderland Weekly Times for April 12 last. | Parfaict nor in that by Hip) lyte Lucas is there 
Mr. Wricut is welcome to my cutting if he will | any reference to a play 7] y Duplessis-Mornay. In 


furnish me with his address. none of the numerous lists of French dramas can 
EverarD Home CoLemay. I find a mention of the name. In the Dictionnaire 

, Brecknock Re ad, N. di re Théidtres dé Paris, \ yl. iil. p 129, edit. 1756, 
Wersn Psarrer, 1588 (5t" S. x. 188.) —Thos, | * rama entitled Jepthe, o Yau, is attributed 

J ys to Florent Chrestien, one of the authors of the 


Ions, Mus. Bac. Oxon., in his Cantica Ecclesiastica, 
1849, says The Whole Book of Psal lms, pl tbli mer c . 
in 1562, is the earliest of which we have any reco 1567, was printed, ng to Parfaict, by 
as being acc ympanied with music. The melodic | Henri Esti 
of the church tunes were given in this book. In printed. It was one of many translations from the 
the following year John Day published The Whole Latin of Kreorge Buchanan, There is some pro- 
Psalmes on Foure Partes, whiche may be sonq to ba yLLity that I rynne contounded two we ll-known 


; . ° . ( pions ’ the ieuenots. and attribute 
al Musical Instrumentes, set forth for the Encrease hampions of the Huguet , and attributed to 





famous Natire Ménty pee. This first appe ired in 





und was three or four times re 














of Virtue and Abolishing of other Vayne and D iplessis- Mornay what be yngs to Florent nt ¢ jane S- 
Trifling Ballards. The Psalter of Thomas Este, | te". | Chettle wrote a play on the subject of 
first printed in 1592, and that of Thomas Ravens- oe et gprs ve » Wi ee nase may 
croft, in 1621, were the principal works of their | %""° ae oo. ee hi — rmation 
kind : the latter has been justly termed “the fount | ™°*s™ enough) —s en M I a will find 
and standard of English psalmody.” John Play- in the Biographx a uncer Seen 
ford published a Psalter in 1671 with the tunes in | Buchanan ®; in the Hi toire du Thédtre Francote 
four parts, and shortly afterwards a sé lest ‘tion for he arfaict, vol. iii, p. 397 ; ii essa Thi i ds 
three voices, for which there appears to have been ow par Hi Ppa Lu o 1863, vol. iii. 
a large demand, it having gone through many]? *¥? > and Annales ramarrg a une 
litions. I have no doubt Mr. Dore’s is a later | ©°Ci¢t¢ de Gens de Lettres, vol. ii. p. ¢ - 
lition cf that of John Day, published in 1563. J. K 
description corresponds exactly with one in “ Ar THE BLUNT” (5™ S, x. 188.)—Halliwell, in 
my possession. his Dictionary of Archaic l Provincial Words, 
oe Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. gives the following « xplanation of this expression : 
Bishopwearmouth, Durham. “At tops, when the top flies away out of the hand 
In Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography this | without spinning, ‘that ‘sa (” Cotgrave has, ‘batre 
Nt | de fer, to play at Llunt or at foyles.’ 1t is also a well- 





a r is —— the — L588, “yo known slang term for money. 

given as a quarto. 4\O Tturther description o 1e ¥ 

book is given, but in a note it is stated e the _ Everarp Home CoLemay, 
2 “te 71, Brecknock Road, N. 

authority of Johnson Typogra) hia, vol. i. p- 591 

to have been printed by Barker. As I can hardly LENGTH OF A GENERATION (5™ §. ix. 488, 518; 

expect Mr. Dore to repose so much confidence in | x. 95, 130, 157, 197.) —Captain the Hon. Francis 

a stranger as to favour me with an opportunity of | Maude, R.N., is son of Cornwallis, first Viscount 

examining the volume, I should feel greatly obli; ged Hawarden, and grandson of Sir Robert Maude, 

if he would i give throu; oh the medium of “N. & «).” | Bart., who was born more than two centuries ago, 

a more detailed description of it. GLANIRVON. when Charles II. was king. Gort. 





CLerks oF THE Peace (5 §. x. 148.)—I] Tue Waxemay at Ripon (5'*S. x. 148, 253.)— 
cannot tell your correspondent by what authority | In . w+?" State Papers, 1598, vol. cclxvii., 
clerks of the peace sign official documents with | No. 44, is a MS. called “The Town Book of 


their surnames only ; it is certain that they do so, | Ripon corrected and amended, by general consent 
and I think it is equally certain that there is no | of Hen. Singleton, now Wakeman, and the most 
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co. 





part of the Aldermen.” In this document it is 
stated that the office of wakeman, for maintaining 
order and suppressing outrages in the town, had 
existed since before the Conquest. The document 
deals with the excessive number of aldermen, and 
refers to the efforts of Sir Wm. Mallory and the 
Archbishop of York to restore order in the town. 
See Cal., p. 61. Joun E. Batvey. 
Stretford. 
Tre Drviyty Wrsctrret Rop (5 §. ii. 511; 
v. 507; vi. 19, : 150, 210, 237 ; x. 295.) 
I add the following testimony, I believe from De 
Quincey, as I find it among other in an 


extracts, 
old note-book of mine, from his writings, but it 


9, 33, 106 


9 
o 


seems I accident ly ymitted to append the refer- 
ence : 

“In Somersetshire, which is a county the most ill 
watered of n England, upon building a house there 


arises uniformly a difficulty in selecting a proper site for 


awell, The remedy is to call ina set of local rhabdo- 
mantists These men traverse the adjacent ground, 
holding the willow rod horizont lly ; wherever that dips, 
or inclines itself sponta usly to the ground, there will 
be found water. | yself not only seen the process 
tried with success, but have witnessed the enormous 
trouble, delay, and expense accruing to those of the 
opposite faction wl fused to benefit by this art.” 


C. C. M. 


(5 S. ix. 167, 


315, 353, 519 )\— M es of Branden- 
burgh, M M ferant (Berners’s trans. of 
Froissart, edit. 1525, reprint 1812, vol. ii. pp. 19, 
I 
20, 80 Joun Pixe, F.S.A. 
Tue Arms or ( s (5S. x. 163, 189, 218, 


229 An inter 
he f 
Lor 


wiorY 
te " 


nt of this island will 
hie, edit. fol., 


und raph 
] 


“The arms h seat” } sien “ 


’ were quarterly—first, 
Argent, a cross potent between crosses or: secondly, 





darre-wise of eight arg. and azure, supporting 
a lion passant azure, crowned or; thirdly, A lion gules; 
and fourthly, Argent lion cules; as Bara, a French 
herald, hath civen blazor 

R. C. 

Cork, 

Wurimstcat PartiAmentary Eprtromes (5% 
S. ix. 385; x. 51 It was not “assumption” 
altogether on my p when I believed that the 
extract I gave from the Salopian Journal of 1802 


} 





was taken f: 


m mdon paper. In those days 
the paper in question was a very small one, and 


chietly made up of extracts from other papers. 
The original news was very scanty indeed. The 
execution of four malefactors in front of Shrews- 
bury gaol in one of its issues of the previous April 
was d 1 in four lines, and the previous trial 
of the prisoners in under a dozen. Very different 


this from the penny-a-lining of the present age. 
, 





escribe ( 


A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Tue Barony or Courtenay or OKEHAMPTON 
(5% S. ix. 268, 296, 376, 494.)—Will you allow me 
to supplement Mr. Boyrtr’s note at the last 
reference, which, owing to absence from home, 
I have only now seen? The pedigree of the 
descendants of Sir Roger Clifford and the Lady 
Jane Courtenay referred to by your correspondent 
is probably that found in Banks’s Evtinet Baronag 
vol. ii. p. 119, and in Banks’s Baronia Anglica 
Concentrata, vol. i. p. 166 (ed. 1844), in which 
latter the name of the husband of Jane, the grand- 
daughter (not the daughter) of the heiress of 
Courtenay, is given as “ William Cox, Esq., of 
Suffolk.” It must, however, be noted that Edward 
Clifford, the brother of Jane Cox or Coe, is said to 
have left issue “ Dorothy, an only child.” Whether 
this latter afterwards married is not 
if so, and she left descendants, they would cer- 
tainly have a prior claim to those of her 
represent the old bar il house of Courtenay. 


W. Dz 


stated : but 





aunt t 





PINK. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 
Common Cacotocy (2™ §. iii. 164; 3% S. x. 
1447; 5% S. x. 91, —6. It is rather hard 
measure to call from a vulgarity ; for it 
i tably old, and those who use the phrase 
company. Bentham says, “ From the 
same source from whence ms Marl we, Edw IT, 
i. 1, 146, “I went Jrom hence.’ From thence in 
| Matthew iv. 21 goes back through all the great 
versions to Tyndale, and from hence in Luke iv. 9 
through all to Wiclif. Gascoigne says “ fro 
whence it came” in the Steel Gl 
delightful reprint of Reynard the 
Caxton’s authority, in a.p. 1481, “ Departe 


Zid. 
, 
rhen¢ 

18 respec 


sin in good 


1] 





e 
meryly fro thens.” And Sir John Maundevill 
declares that in the fourteenth century, “ F) 

| th ns gon men to Samarye,” besides adding th 


| “fro Jerusalem unto thidre is 3 Journeyes.” 
the phrase worse than the good Latin ex urbe, or 
: hem. or ¢ ? O. W. Tancock. 


Sherborne. 





wn ? 


-ind 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING OR KEEPING THE MovtTa 
Swati (5% §. x. 124, 236, 275.)—I remember 
being taught by my mother to pronounce the fol- 
lowing formula, supposed to have the effect 
preventing a child from becoming “underhung” 
“Fanny Finch fried five fine, fat, floundering 
frogs for Francis Fowler.” 

W. J. Bernyarp SMITH. 








Temple. 


Coats or Arms on Cura (5 S. x. 86, 176.)— 
Nothing of the kind (p. 176). The whole decoration, 
coats of arms included, on the so-called Lowestoft 
china is Oriental, copied from English prints or 


drawings sent out for the purpose. There are 


specimens of Oriental china decorated in England, 
| especially at Chelsea, but they differ entirely from 
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the Chinese imitations of English patterns and | | mand tient un prisonnier, il le met en seps, et en 


designs. I have just seen in the Louvre four fine 
Chinese beakers with the arms of the Duc d’Orléans 
painted on them. 
the so-called Lowestoft china which was cert: linly 
brought direct from the East. If your correspondent 
wishes to see the great difference between Oriental 
china decorated in England and that which was 
painted in China in imitation of English patterns, 
he can do so well by studying the collection of 
that master-expert Mr. Franks at Bethnal Green 
Museum. There are experts and e xperts, as many 
a page in published books on porcelain proves. 


a GC di 


Corrtte Con (5% §S. x. 187, 251.)—I beg to 
thank R. C. for his obliging reply. I may, how- 
ever, say that before sending my query I had gone 
carefully through the index to the Four Masters, 
and had noted the resemblance between Coillte 
Conmaicne and Coillte Con. The latter is named 
n a Galway story, “When Coillte Con woods 
were crowing.” 

May I take this opportunity to remark how the 
communications of writers on Irish matters speci 
ally suffer at the hands of printers whenever words 
occur in the ancient langu age! In my former 
communication on this sul je , by n mistake a colon 
7 


was interpolated between Coillt 





and Con. 


Hammersmith. 








429 x : 27¢ I was in 
Hex! two years ago, and 
saw a helr 1 the north side 
of t st end, above the 
frit] l, no i ld gently corre 
Mr. Manvet f lapsus, “centre aisle.” An 
isle I de or anothe 
centi l e of armour re- 
min I victure (in R by) of 
the gage of battle on the Borders :— 


O’er Hexham’s altar hung my glove.’ 
Perhaps the poet may have seen this headpiece, 
which thus gested the line. 

At Bamburgh, a fine fourteenth century 
there are (or were) some pieces of armour on the 
wall of the chancel. ANGLO-Scott 





Earty Dovste Names 
Tn 1297 Simon Blaking took sanctuary in St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Great Yarmouth. having killed 
William FitzNicholas Blaking, of Martham 
(Drury’s Yarmouth, p- 63). 


5th S. ix. 388, 435. 


F. Danry 


PALMER. 
Great Yarmouth, 
* DURANCE VILE” (5% S, x, 288, The passage 


in Froissart which Mr. Stowe inquires after is in 


I know personally of much of 


| . , . , ” 
avoir plus grand’ finance d’argent. 





| is pronounced) is to be the object of 


| is no such spring ; and, m 


church, | 


fers, et dures prisons, sans en avoir piticé, et pour 
Durance 2 is 
generally recognized as a corruption of the low 
French duresse, hardship, constraint, imprison- 
ment :— 

‘If he should through pride your doom undo, 

Do you by duress him c mp el thereto.” 

Queen, in Todd. 


H. Wepewoop. 


“Tien Wrcne” (5% §. x. 87, 158.)—Various 
have been the conjectures as to the meaning of this 


name (which I prefer to _— Wych, following 
Chambers and Lees), and 1 tisf ctory one has 





The idea that seems to strike the visitor 
“the Witch” (for so it 

his first w ilk 
or drive, is that one of “the weird sisters” had, or 
possibly still has, her : iat there. Nor is the 
illusion dispelled when the dark chasm is reached, 
by which the road linking the counties of Hereford 
and Worcester passes. Should a nor’-easter or a 


heen found. 
to Malvern, on hearing that 


| sou’-wester drive through the funnel you might be 


easily whisked off your legs on a broomsti 


Many, I have no doubt, earry away with then 
permanent impression of a haunted place. 

apart from the difficulty that the mere name 
person cannot be accepted fora 
t look for something more tangi 





dwelling or 





we 





probal le 


The favourite theory of the local antiquaries is 


that the limit of the western part of the kingdom 
Mercia, inhabited by the Huicii, having been 


here, it was therefore so called. But the objection 
just advanced again applies with equal force. 
Chen the natural attributes of the Wych present 
themselves. Water is no doubt found close by, as 


well as elsewhere on the flanks of the Malvern 
range ; and Droitwich, Nantwich, and other places 


where salt springs exist, are cited. But here there 


reover, Mr. Taylor, in 


his Words and Places, derives the suffix in the 


i names of these towns from the viks, or bays, in 


which the brine was reduced to salt by evaporation, 
and not in any way from the springs themselves. 
It has often struck me, when admiring from the 
Worcestershire plain this singular recess in the 
hillside, that another natural feature may have 
been - true origin. We still talk of a rabbit- 
hutch; but in olden times hutch, A.-S. hwecca, was 
a most import int word in our “ee uage. It stood 
for a cup! board, a chest, a troug rh, and it is believed 
even that the wych-elm acquired the prefix from the 
wood of that tree being employed by preference in 


| the making of hutches, or wyches. Many instar 


vol. ii. c. 136, as follows : “Car quand un Alle- 


of the large application of the word might be given ; 
suffice it to say that the Promptorium Parvulorum 
has “ Hoche, or Whyche—Archa, cista,” and that 
in the Early English <Alliterative Poems in the 
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West Midland Dialect, edited by Dr. Morris, B. 





J. 361, Noah’s ark is thus spoken of :— 
‘Thenne sone compe seuenbe day, when samned wern 
alle, 


& alle woned in be whichche, be wylde & be tame.” 


The use of the definite article also supports the 


view that some special characteristic was in the 
mit of those who gave the name: and I would 
yest to any one who knows the peculiarities of 


this deep cutting or gap that it was a resemblance 

to a hutch that found favour in their eyes. 
- might be said for the Welsh uch, Erse 
h, height, top. “ The Rhydd,” about four miles 


thi 
omething 








eastward of the Wych, undoubtedly owes its 

name to having been the passage pl ice of the 

Britons over the Severn. But I leave this alter- 

native to others more versed in Celtic etymology 

and pronunciation. Vincent 8. Lean. 
Great Malvern. 


* FAITH UNFAITHFUL” (5% 
p re 


1, “ For, having purposed change and falsehood, you 


S. x. 66, 97.) —Com- 


the follow ing :— 


Can have no other way but falsehood to be true.” 
Donne, Woman's Jnconstancy. 
2. “ Her treachery was truth to me.” 


Byron, Giaour. 
‘ For I gazed and became 
Only true to my falsehood.” 





T. Hood, Lycus the Centaur. 
G. F. S. E. 
riots amurtotaty occurs in Andocides, ix. 32: 
riot eonyeirba Tov ev avOpwrots arurto- 
TAT) , 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
Vicror Huco’s “ Hernan” (5 §. x. 228.)- 
In the words quoted by D. M. I., Hernani simply 


ns the metaphor in the poetical conceit pre- 


viously enunciated by Doijia Sol: 
“ Doha Sol. Vers des clartés nouvelles 
Nous ullons tout a l'heure ensemble ouvrir nos ailes, 
We Vois-tu des feux dans l’ombre? 
] S Pas encor.” 
B. D. M. 
‘SEEING IS BELIEVING” (5" §, x. 229.)—I 


believe the origin of this is to be 


7) lentus of Plautus, Act ii. sc. 2:— 
** Stratophanes (loqg.). Non laudandus est, qui credit, 
juse audit ; 
Non placet quom illi plus laudant, qui audiunt, quam | 
‘ jui vident ; 
} Play t< fus testis UnUs, juam aurile dlecem : 
; Qui audiunt, audita dicunt ; qui vident, plane sciunt.”’ 
! Riley's Translation.—‘‘ He’s not to be commended 
who trusts snother any further than he sees. It pleases me 
i, not when those commend more who hear than those who 


see. Of more value is one eye-witness than ten hear-says. 


Those who hear speak of what they "ve heard—those who } 


see know beyond mistake.” 
ww. 5. OE 


Reading. 


PROVERB ASCRIBED TO Demopocus (5 §, x, 
248.)—Mr. E. H. Marsnatt will find the proverb 
he is in search of in Brunk’s Analecta Veterum 
Poetarum Grecorum, tom. ii. p. 56. There is an 
excellent “ Index Epigrammatum ” to this work in 
Fabricit Bibliotheca Greca (Harles edit. 9 vol. iv. 
pp. 500-56. I have often found it of the greatest 
service in immediately identifying proverbs such 
as this. Ido not know of any more charming work 
than this Bibliotheca Greca with which to pass a 
leisure hour. Nor should the student be without 
the old “ Hamburg edition” (bound in vellum) 
with its index ; open it wheresoever you will, and 
something new is sure to turn up. R. C, 

Cork. 


“or the Greek proverb see Anth. Pal., xi. 235 
For the ( k} I {nth. I 
(read xat@ave in the Quotation), whose version is: 
*“ Vipera Cappadocem nocitura momordit, at ipsa 
Vi; Cappad t lit, at iy 
Gustato periit sanguine Cappadocis!” 


ar A 


Joxes Famity : Coat or Arms (5 §. x. 208.) 

I think the arms inquired for by your corre- 
spondent will be those of Jones of Ratcliffe, 
Middlesex, as follows: Arg., a chev. sa. between 
three crows ppr. within a bordure of the second, 
charged with eight bezants. 

Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 
Bishopwearmouth, Durham. 


GANTILLON. 





Jupce Sr. Lecer (5@ §S. x. 208.)—Sir John 
St. Leger, Kt., was appointed a Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer in Ireland in 1715, and held office 
until 1741, when he resigned. Smyth’s 
Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ire land, pp. 158-9. 
LI know nothing concerning his death, which is 


mee 





found in the | 


| not referred to in Limerick: its History and Antt- 
quities, by Mr. Lenihan. ABHBA. 


THe GRANVILLES, OR GRENVILLES, IN Cory- 
WALL (5S. x. 211.)—In pursuing inquiry into 
the descent of families of this name in Cornwall, it 

| should be kept in remembrance that a disappear- 
ance or reappearance of the name may be due to 
a mere change of spelling. The name Grenfel is 
still very conspicuous in the county. 

TREGEAGLE. 


Epmunp Gitt, Poerican SHormaker (5" S. 
x. 228.)—A brief account of this “ youth of great 
promise” is given in Crispin Anecdotes (Shettield, 
1827), which says that, “ About thirty years ago, a 
| series of elegant sonnets appeared in the European 
| Magazine, written by Edmund Gill,” <c. The 

poem To Fancy is quoted as “a fair specimen of 
| his talents,” but “ what became of him I have not 
| been able to learn.” There is an evident misprint 
‘in the third verse of the poem, as copied by your 
correspondent from the Manchester Iris. “The 
green laurel’d bower” ought to be “the green- 


| Jaurel’d shades” (to rhyme with “ cascades ”), a8 


! 
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correctly given in the volume from which I have 
quoted (p. 119). CurnBert Bebe. 


“QvousquE TANDEM”: “Quiescent” (5 §, 
x. 6, 74.)—I ventured to condemn the vague use 
of the word quiescence. I had before me a saying 
attributed to Robert Hall: Wesley “was the 
quiescence of turbulence.” No Latin authority 
will ever reconcile me to such English. 

GWAVAS. 






Penzance. 


Avtuors oF Quotations Wantep (5 §. iii. 
500,)— 
“T asked of Time for whom those temples rose,”’ Kc. 
This is the beginning of a translation of a very fine 
sonnet by the Italian poet Petrocchi. It will be found 
also admirably translated by the late Rev. Charles Strong 
in the second edition of his Sonnets (London, Walton & 
Maberley, Upper Gower Street, 1562), in which volume 
it is numbered cix. E. A. D. 
(5th §. x, 289.) 
« Farewell, time unrevoked has run,” &c. 
From Cowper’s On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture. 
Wm. FREELOV 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Liturgies Eastern and Western. Edited by C. E. 
Hammond, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; London, 
M ac illan ) 

Ir the Delegates of the Clarendon Press disappoint us 

by persistently declining to reprint the Complutensian 

LXX. and New Testament, we may yet thank them for 

authorizing the issue of Mr. Hammond's Axcient—we 
beg their pardon, Zastei and Western Liturgies. 

Henceforward bodies of students, lay and clerical, at 

Oxford and elsewhere, will be better able than hereto- 

fore—with all the assistance rendered by Drs. Neale and 

Littledale in their handy little edition—to read with 

their Greek Scriptures their Greek Liturgies ; with their 

lessons of faith and doctrine their service of praise and 
thanksgiving; with the Greek Old Testament the offices 
borrowing thence their sacred and sacrificial terms; 
with the New Testament solemn forms of altar worship, 
used, in greater or less degree, by many a congregation 
of Christians, who as yet possessed not the canon of 

Holy Scripture complete. For this, notwithstanding 

Mr. Hammond’s temperate note (2) p. ix, we holdas 

much more than a probability. The remark, p. xliv, 

“ No mention of any lection from the New Testament ” 

(see rubric, St. James’s Liturgy, p. 29), but only “Old 

Testament (i.e. the Law) and the prophets,” is as auxi- 

liary to this view as that, p. li, “‘ Four lections, all from 

the New Testament,” when the Copts had come to possess 
it, is confirmatory of the same (cf. pp. 198-9). Mr. Ham- 
mond, in this going beyond his immediate predecessors, 

Drs. Neale and Littledaie, does not confine himself to the 

five great root Liturgies, but, combining with them in his 

volume several Oriental derivatives, gives us also not 
only another Tetralogia of the Roman, Ambrosian, Gal- 
lican, and Mosarabic Liturgies, but a collation of 

the Gelasian and Gregorian canon, prefixing to all a 

tantalizing fragment of an ancient Gallican Missal dis- 

covered by Card. Mai at Milan—tantalizing especially to 
Englishmen, who would greatly like to discover what that 
pre-Carloman service was at which St. Augustine of 





Canterbury assisted, and which had supplied the basis at 
| least of the first Irish, Scotch, and British Liturgies, 
and was said to be an offshoot or descendant of the 
| Ephesine. If any ask where is this Liturgy of St. John, 
| we can but refer him to Renaudot, ii. 163, and his note, 
p. 169 (Paris, 1716), for a reply, such as it will be, 
| which resolves itself into a reference to the Syriac 
| St. James. It will be observed that Mr. Hammond’s 
Tetralogia differs from Dr. Neale’s (which is a com- 
parison of three Greek, inter se, with the Mosurabic), 
agreeing with that of Daniel in its parallels, though 
varying somewhat in the texts. Where did Mr. Ham- 
mond learn that the Mosarabic Missal and Breviary 
were reprinted by Leslie, 4to, Rome, 1755? The 
Breviary is Mad id, folio, 1775. No mention is made of 
the remarkable edition of Angelopolis, thin folio, 1770, 
nor of the folio of Rome, 1804. Allusion to the Missale 
Mixtum, Toledo, 1551, would be probably beyond Mr. 
Hammond's aim and intention. The Mirtum of this 
latter is evidently very different in its meaning from the 
Mosarabicum of the former, which signifies no more 
than “ Adopted Arab.” But all this, whether of “ Toledo 
mixed with Rome ” or “‘ Adopted Arab,” is Western, and 
a digression, though perhaps Oriental! in origin. 

When the student has mastered the Greek texts of the 
Liturgy proper, it will be time enough for him to enter 
upon a study of the cursus of the Greek Church 
generally. - In prosecuting this pursuit he will find 
Mr. J. C. Stewart’s list of Greek service books, from the 
‘Aytacpar ivoy to the ‘Qoodéyuor, very useful to him, 
and the Triodion and Pentecostarion, as companions to the 
central Euchologion, indispensable. Nor should he omit 
the Uniate books, e.g. the Novum’ Horologion, Rome, 
1578, the Menalogion of Constantinople, Rome, 1788, and 
others. Of course we assume an acquaintance on his 
part with Dr. Neale’s exhaustive Introductions and Dr 
Littledale’s Hand-book of Eastern Offices. 

We should be little surprised to find some sagacious 
quidnune expressing his wonder that the editor had 
received no direction from the Delegates to construct, out 
of Petilius, Duportus, and Grabius, a version in Greek of 
the English Liturgy (either 1549 or 1662), with a view 
of appointing it to a place among Liturgies Eastern and 
Western. To which Mr. Hammond would perhaps reply, 
“T have not given the famous Upsal Liturgy of the non- 





Roman Swedes (Stockholm, 1576, folio, 1588, 4to.), nor 
that of the Danes and Norwegians (Copenhagen, 1704, see 
p- 85), nor the Aecrovpyia, such as it is, of the Belgicks 
(Neo Greek, Lugd. Bat. E!zev., 1648, see p. 362); why 
then the English!” 

One parting wish—that the Delegates would give us an 
edition of the great five Greek Liturgies, in type and 
volume like Bp. Jacobson’s Patres A postolici, with notes 
and various readings: on the Constantinopolitans from 
Goar, and on the others a few remarks from Asseman 
(J. A.), Codex, vol. v. (Rome, 1752) and vii. (1754), and 
from Renaudot, and indeed a variorum of all—suflicient, 
but, like Dr. Burton’s on the N. T., not overloading. Also 
a little edition like Bp. Lloyd’s Greek Testament, which 
Dr. Littledale might be asked to superintend, his present 
small volume running rapidly out of print. 





WE are glad to have received the official report of the 
First Annual Meeting, lately held at Oxford, of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom. 


Tne Liprary or Leitch GramMAR ScHoot, LAx- 
CASHIRE.—At the meeting of the Bibliographical section 
of the Manchester Literary Club last week, Mr. John 
E. Bailey read an account of the above library, which he 
described as the only relic of that kind then remaining 
in the county. Many of the books were rare, and the 
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autograph signatures in nearly all of them called up so 
many local reminiscences as to make a history of the 


school itself, which had no place in Carlisle’s Account of | Baronetage. 


the Grammar Schools, nor had Christopher Wase left a 
notice of it in his MS. collections in Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. The Leigh collection showed what 
books went to form a schoolmaster’s or a schoolboy’s 
library in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and 
strated most perfectly the grammar learning which 
ile (a resident in the neighbourhood) went 

h us pupil and teacher, as narrated in the 

umple details of school education found in his entertain- 
ing autobiography. The donor of the books was Ralph 
Pilling, who built the school-house, became its master 
and who wrote himself on the fly-leaves of books and 
elsewhere ‘Doctor,” “ Philologus,” “ 8S. M. D.,” 
“ Philotheolog ’ and “ Philiatrus.” Pilling was an 
alumnus of Heskin Grammar School (which possessed in 
his time, according to the report obtained by Mr. Wase, 
an excellent stock of books, no longer there), as also of 
that of Manchester, and he left his library for the benefit 
of his successors. They are now only 120 in number, 
and those have greatly suffered from ill usag but 
“though mangled, hacked and hewed,” they are “not 
destroyed.” There were forty-one books in Hebrew, 
~ and Latin; two in French; ten in logic, moral 
, ac seven in medicine; two in history; 
forty-nine in theology, &c. The great schoolmasters 
ell represented by Erasmus’s Colloquies, Maturin 
‘amden, Dr. Busby, Thomas Farnaby, Bishop 

ric Brerewood, &c. Mr. Bailey's 

ry is intended to preface a catalogue 
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Greek, 
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announces amongst his forthcoming 

f Bishop Wilhe edited by Canon 

|: On Cathedral lustitutions, by Bishop Benson ; 
Wilkinson's The An Egyptians, edited and brought 
down to the present state of knowledge by Semuel 
Birch, LL.I The Cities and Cemeter ktrw by 
George Dennis; a second series of Classic Preachers of 
Church, lectures delivered at St. James's, 

Life of Albert Diirer, with a history of his 

t, by Moritz Thausing; The Rise and Development of 
ul Architecture, lectures delivered at the Royal 

emy, by the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., F. ; 
edition of London, Past and Present, by the 

, sham, F.S.A., revised and edited 
wrne, F.S.A Medieval Latin-English Dict ¥, 
\. Dayman, B.D.; Life Hugh, Bishop of L 
coln, by Rev. Geo. J. Perry, Prebendary of Lincoln; and 
the second lume of the Dictionary of Christian Bw- 
raphy, I t sects, and Doctrines, by various 
Wm. Smith and Rev. Henry 
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E , by Walter Hamilton ; and a fac-simile repro- 

duction of the / f Christ in the handwriting of 
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ll communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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MBRIAN. 


Lord Heathfield was the eighth and 
gest son of Sir Gilbert Eliott of Stobs, co. Roxburgh, 
sronet 
in the same county. It is probable 
Lord Heathfield’s mother should be 


mora i1¢alonei 


f We ls, 


© Ol 


of that family, by Eleanor, daughter of 


| 
| 
| 


of | 


written Elliot, or Eliott, as Eliot is an English form, 
We give it as in the latest edition of Burke's Peerage and 
The eldest son of Sir Gilbert, and eldest 
brother of Lord Heathfield, was called John, and wag 
ancestor of the present Sir William Francis Augustus 
Eliott of Stobs. The names of Lord Heathfield’s other 
brothers are not given in Burke. The defender of 
Gibraltar was great-grandson of the first baronet of 
Stobs, Sir Gilbert (cr. 1666); being the son of Sir 
Gilbert, who was son of Sir William, son of the first 
baronet. Weare unable to identify any general officer 
of the name of Eliott as a “cousin of Lord Heathfield,” 
unless the term be used in its wide Scottish acceptation 
for some cadet of the Stobs or Minto families, whom we 
cannot with certainty trace. Sir Gilbert Eliott, second 
baronet of Minto (cr. 1700), whose father was a grandson 
of Stobs, had a son Robert, an “ officer in the army,” but 
to what rank he rose we cannot say. It is possible that 
he may be identical with the person inquired for, though 
we merely offer this as a hypothetical solution of the 
difficulty. 

H. P.—A copy of the alliterative poem, An 
Army, will be found in The Register of 
Occurrences relating to Literature, &c., for 
See alsothe Saturday Magazi for 1832, 
and Bentley's Miscellany, March, 1838, p. 312. 

W. A. VAwyson.—It will be inserted, and proof 
forwarded. 
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W. F. C. can send the notes under cover, prepaid, and 
we will forward them to our correspondent, 

Cc. 8. ** Flash ’ Coins”) has not sent his name and 
address, as required by our rule. 

H. K.—We shall be glad to have them. Per! aps you 
could put together a paper of Carthusian memories. 

A. L. M.—He has been mentioned for 
Presidentship of Trinity College, Oxford. 


&. ( 


the vacant 
M. A. H.—We will comply, if practicable, with your 
wishes next week. 
E. W. 


8 


We shall be happy to forward a prepaid letter. 
. 8. (“ Tartan.”)—Ar. Tarrad, a small swift ship. 
A. E. F.—See ante, p. 154. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
3usiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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‘HEAP BOOKS.—Book-buyers should send to 
.. 


J , St. Werburgh Street, Chester. for J. W. P. EDWARDSS 
CATALOGUES of CHEAP SECUND-HAND BOOKS. Issued 


Monthly, and sent free to buyers. 
| T° BOOK-BUYERS.—Just published, » MIS- 
Fy CELLANEOUS CATALOGUE of STANDARD and VALU- 


LE WORKS in all Classes of com prising 





traphy, Travel, and Fiction, ed at very r 
Forwarded free on application to JAMES R 
Books B ‘ 


OCHE, 
| ampton Row, London b tin avy q t 








